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The People Must Be Informed of Fundamental 


Principles of Our Government 


Public Officers are Creatures of the Public Will. Knowledge of Technique of Government Essential to Proper 
Exercise of Suffrage. America Needs Army of Young People Trained in Art of Living and in Science of 














Government. 


A’ THIS TIME and in this place, 


for the purpose of setting another 

milestone to mark the highway 
of this institution, we recall that this is 
the day set apart for a Nation to honor 
its soldier dead, and that where we stand, 
brothers at war ceased to contend. 
Within this historic Cumberland Gap, 
where engines of death reigned within 
man’s memory, has been raised this uni- 
versity, a monument erected to the arts 
of living peace. 

This Hall of Citizenship which we meet 
to dedicate is a recognition of the higher 
concepts for the shaping of life. It is in- 
directly a contribution to good govern- 
ment by your chancellor who conceived 
the thought, and by Benjamin N. Duke, 
the donor, who gave it fruition. Any in- 
stitution—social, economic or religious— 
that raises the average community in- 
telligence contributes directly to human 
happiness and enlightened representa- 
tive government. 


People Delegate Business of Government 


The legislative, executive, and judicial 
officers of the Government are creatures 
of the public will. They are representa- 
tives of the vast multitude of people who 
must stay at home to keep the wheels of 
society moving; delegating to them the 
business of government. 

The wise selection of representatives or 
public officers is possible only if the people 
inform themselves of the fundamental 
principles of our form of government. 


Address at the dedication of the “Hall of Citizen. 
ship,”’ Lincoln Memorial University, Cumberland 
Gap, Tehn., May 30, 1928. 
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By HUBERT WORK 
Former Secretary of the Interior 


That is what is meant when we speak of 
promoting citizenship. It is not instruc- 
tion in the platforms of political parties, 
which stress passing issues, but rather 
the impressing upon all of our people the 
need for knowledge of the technique of 
government. 

Then the selection of men to meet the 
questions of the day on which the Gov- 
ernment officers in Washington must 
focus their attention can be made intelli- 
gently. It will be in the selection of these 
men that institutions like this and instruc- 
tion such as it is proposed to give will 
make themselves felt. ‘‘That Govern- 
ment is strongest of which every man 
feels himself a part.”’ 


Franchise Without Understanding Is Vain 


Without foundational training in the 
principles of government, our selection 
of representatives will be swayed by igno- 
rance and its handmaiden prejudice and 
the empty phrases of self-seeking dema- 
goguery. We will be inhibited from exer- 
cising the fullness of franchise. 

The real power behind our Government 
is public opinion, which is the composite 
of your opinion, my opinion, and that of 
millions of others throughout the country. 
Only when we are moved by discovered 
truth in forming our judgments do we 
become good citizens. 

Every well-ordered American home is a 
hall of citizenship. Every institution of 
learning groups the human products of 
these homes, broadens their vision and 
unconsciously majors in the everyday 
humanities. Their graduates should bear 
the invisible hall mark of that which 
makes the world akin. 


Tenets. of Christian Religion Have Been a Wholesome Leaven in Our Western Civilization 


Scholarly men give a more limited defi- 
nition of the so-called humanities than 
the routine of living would warrant. To 
me it is less the study of classical learning 
than of the sphere of human needs. After 
all, learning should teach us how to live— 
with ourselves and for others. It should 
make for social betterment by giving us 
a sense of individual responsibility, a 
belief in man and a faith in God. 


Spirit of Seroice Sweetens the Humanities 


I like to think of the humanities as 
answering the call of distress, responding 
to the appeal of weakness, the exactions 
of the aged, or the tyranny of affection, 
in a simpler yet broader sense the attitude 
of helpfulness. Admiration, affection, 
love, and fear blend in determining our 
reactions to these human needs, but it is 
the spirit of service that sweetens them. 
The so-called humanities, in their last 
analysis, should mean the evolution and 
grouping for service of the highest emo- 
tions of the human mind. 

By human relations we measure degrees 
of civilization. Our comprehensive con- 
cern as a Nation should be the fiber of 
our people, which is necessarily grown in 
the home. 

America has been a theater of changing 
scenes. Nothing man has made is old in 
our country, except the ideals of repre- 
sentative government, framed for us but 
left flexible enough to meet changing 
conditions. These ideals of liberty and 
justice, while binding us together as a 
Nation, are yet the basis of our relation- 
ship with each other. 

Our country has but one need now—a 
peace-time army of young people trained 
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in the art of living and in the science of 
government. Two millions of young 
Americans become voters each year. One 
million are in colleges and universities. 
If the proper study of mankind is man, 
then the logical avenue of approach is 
through their congregate association, 
particularly during the impressionable 
college years. 


A New Country Within 15 Years 






Our developing civilization has multi- 
plied the demands of living to a point 
where the adjustment of human relations 
has become most complicated. The exac- 
tions of daily routine are so varied that 
to meet them demands a flexibility possible 
only to a trained mind in active use. Ours 
has become a new country in 15 years. 
Its social customs, economic practices, 
political policies, and educational vision 
have changed. Our young people are 
now older in worldly knowledge and have 
acivanced their position in the world of 
affairs. Their bright minds react quickly 
while seeking the facts on which to base 
their conclusions. Clear thinking is 
needed in the competitions of life, and it 
is peculiarly the province of modern 
education to make us seekers after the 
truth. 

Science startles us daily with discoveries 
and leaves us wondering, but offers no 
Messiah. In a word, a few decades 
have brought us greater material fruits 
than many preceding centuries, but in 
the sphere of human relations we have 
crawled slowly through 2,000 years. Be- 
fore the opening of the Christian era 
Aristotle, who was unable to fathom the 
simplest principles of physics, became a 
master in the humanities. He was the 
greatest scientist of his day, yet he failed 
to explain gravitation or motion; but as 
a humanist he wrote treatises upon poli- 
tics and ethics which have rarely been 
equaled or surpassed. The humanities as 
he viewed them are the corner stone of all 
human progress since his time. 


Dazed by Wealth and Opportunities 


But now the United States ranks first 
in finance and intelligent vision among 
nations. Its more than one hundred 
millions of people are dazed by its im- 
mense wealth and unlimited opportunities. 
How shall we move to instill a sense of 
obligation among our citizens and estab- 
lish the equilibrium between the materi- 
alistic and the spiritual elements in our 
civilization? 

Education and enlightenment are obvi- 
ously needed, but they will not in them- 
selves be sufficient. Knowledge does 
not always insure good. Few are found 
who practice all the virtues they com- 
prehend. “We need a new understanding 
of the relation of religion and its moral 
power to civilization. We need an 
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infusion in our citizenship of the qualities 
of reverence, humility, and, if you please, 
Godly fear, with the desire for service 
and the love of truth for truth’s sake, 
which were dominant in the character of 
Abraham Lincoln. 

The tenets of the Christian religion, 
with their emphasis upon giving, sacrific- 
ing, submission, and respect for others 
have been a wholesome and saving 
leaven in our western civilization, par- 
ticularly in America. Deny, if you 
choose, that we live after death, neverthe- 
less we must use these tenets of religion 
in this materialistic life or perish. We 
must find a way to interpret them again 
to a new, modern world, hoping to 
arrest its attention. 

The French philosopher Amiel, describ- 
ing his conception of the difference 
between humanism and religion in a 
paragraph said: 


How Humanism and Religion Differ 


“Christianity brings and _ preaches 
salvation by the conversion of the will, 
humanism by the emancipation of the 
mind. One attacks the heart, the other 
the brain. Both wish to enable man to 
reach his ideal. But the ideal differs, 
if not by its content, at least by the 
disposition of its content,- by the pre- 
dominance and sovereignty given to 
this for that inner power. For one, the 
mind is the organ of the soul; for the 
other, the soul is an inferior state of the 
mind; the one wishes to enlighten by 
making better, the other to make better 
by enlightening: It is the difference 
between Socrates and Jesus.” 

These were the words of a master 
mind of the last century, yet a great 
surgeon of world renown said to me 
recently, when commended for his 
achievements, ‘“‘If I have succeeded it 
has been from the heart; not from the 
head.” 


Spiritual Reactions Need Few Words 


That there is a physical man and a 
spiritual man is as true now as when 
first said. Our physical relations are 
turned by daily contacts with our asso- 
ciates. Souls attuned to the finer things 
of life, though differing in expression, 
may yet commune with each other, for 
our spiritual reactions need few words. 
The child and its mother, the husband 
and wife, the banns of a golden wedding, 
and the broken heart of the one left are 
all witnesses to dependency, each upon 
another, for affection, protection, forti- 
tude, and communion of minds through 
the language of the heart. There may be 
life, but not living, without that instinc- 
tive understanding which is comprehended 
in the new commandment. Only those 
can understand the fullness of life who 
may look back to the same joys and 


sorrows, want and plenty, shared alike 
with another having mutual anxieties 
and hopes. 

These experiences of life may group 
themselves into a composite of the 
humanities. These homely attributes are 
bound up in the hearts of mothers, to 
be reflected through the souls of children 
and men to infinity, bringing back to 
us that which they had given. We think 
we are getting help from others. Therein 
lies all of help there is. 


We Live Through Our Memories 


A presence or a memory is that through 
which we live. I have come again to 
this university, lured by memories of 
one who shared my interest here. From 
similar environment she went out and 
filled acceptably every station in life 
wherein placed. In her girlhood, when 
dreaming of a wider sphere in the world 
outside, she, too, had listened to the 
singing silence of the forest you have 
heard, and later saw reproduced here, 
memories of her own youth. A President 
and his Cabinet paid silent tribute to all 
that is best in American womanhood 
as they stood where she finally rested. 

““O Lord, by these things men live, and 
in all of these things is the life of my 
spirit; so thou wilt recover me and make 
me to live.” 

There is a similar potential quality 
which will bloom in the heart of each 
young girl here if she but conquer fear by 
faith, for ‘“‘ There is naught old and naught 
new, and faith remains the compass of the 
soul.” 

It is the maternal instinct that fosters 
the child and controls the man. Every 
man who has impressed himself on the 
greater things of life came from a great 
woman. From a woman of the moun- 
tains came Abraham Lincoln, a child of 
the forests, whom some revere as the great- 
est man since the Christ, for what he was 
all would like to be, yet none has ever 
become. He, too, grows more vivid as 
time fades. 


Higher Life Lies in Realm of Fancy 


The Carpenter’s Son and the rail 
splitter, the two greatest humanists, are . 
remembered for their sympathy. All 
may recognize, but few can understand 
the motive which inspired it, and none at 
all can discern its origin or the metaphys- 
ical reasoning it invites. Yet within its 
realm of fancy lies the higher life. 

Both of these immortals were born in 
obscurity; both toiled through adoles- 
cence; both had within them that which 
marked them as apart from their fellows. 
The One came to deliver the souls of men, 
the other to free the bodies of men. The 
One was crucified, the other was assassi- 
nated. Their contemporaries could not 
understand that which actuated them. 
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Biologists would seek to explain the 
chance union of like cells from different 
lines of descent as causing like results. 


However this may be, the struggle of 
nature is for symmetry, whether of mind 
or body. There are no straight lines in 
human anatomy, and the unbalanced 
mind is abnormal. The symmetry of 
Lincoln’s body was said to be second only 
in anatomical outline to Angelo’s great 
statue of Moses, admittedly the noblest 
conception of physical perfection. In the 


face of Lincoln there was not a common- 
place line and his hand was an artist’s 
model. Abraham Lincoln’s presence was 


impressive to the dullest. 
Abraham Lincoln a Great Humanist 


Can science demonstrate life? Or 
explain the mechanics of symmetry? 
Each of us entertains his own conception 
of beauty. A storm, terrorizing to one, 
may fill the soul of another with ecstasy. 
The “homeli of Lincoln has become 
traditional to the thoughtless; to scuptors 
it is an inspiration. It is character, not 
features, that beautifies men and women; 
the commonplace is never attractive. 
Character is the sum of traits that are in 
harmony, and its unspoken language is 
read in the human face. Character is 
the truth of aman. Its elements are his 
inheritance and necessarily the founda- 
tion of his matured personality. The 
rail splitter became the emancipator; the 
angular youth, an artist’s model; the 
untaught boy, when matured, was a mas- 
ter of rhetoric; and the village jokester 
solved the gravest problems of a great 
Nation torn asunder by internecine war. 
First of all and through every crisis, he 
was a humanist. 
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Happiness Determined by Our Humanism 


Our happiness in the home, success in 
business, our place in the world, and our 
national ethical supremacy are determined 
by ourhumanism. The memory of every 
great name in American history is based 
thereon and only those recalled with 
reverence were threaded through with 
tenderness. Surely ‘‘The All Good are 
the All Loving, too.’”’ Our heroes becom- 
ing historical may have been warriors, but 
their conquests were made in the interests 
of citizenship, to preserve it to our own 
people, ‘always in defense and never for 
the capture of property or in reprisal. 


Men Sensitized to Human Appeal Live Longest 


The solving of our own obscure life’s 
perplexities is difficult. Community life 
aids us, but the problems of continuing a 
Nation can only be foreseen through the 
prescience of those specially gifted, and 


dealt with by master minds attuned .to 


human needs. 
How should we interpret the human- 
ities, if not simply as the brotherhood of 
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man? The names that have lived longest 
are those of men sensitized to human 
appeal, forgetful of self and obedient to a 
higher authority. 

The founders of Lincoln Memorial 
University have brought into these 
mountains a precious heritage—the cul- 
ture of the ages. A vague, intangible 
thing, perhaps, portrayed by books and 
some of the arts and crafts of civilization, 
yet with them came the atmosphere of the 
living world, which has now been made 
accessible. In these days we travel the 
highway of life with seven-league boots, 
but where is there such dramatic force as 
in the simplicities of life? 


Youth's Highway of Adventure 


We have all known the old road to town. 
Beginning as a trail at the cabin door, 
perhaps, but leading into a well-worn road 
pushing its sinuous way between difficult 
hills through the country to the threshold 
of your town or mine, far from its obscure 
source. ‘‘Winding around as old. roads 
will, here to a meadow and there to a 
mill,” it is a highway of adventure to 
youth, the avenue of dreams in maturity, 
and the road traveled backward in old 
age through the mists of memory. 

Along its dusty path have journeyed 
prosperous farmers and penniless wander- 
ers; barefoot children and ambitious 
youth, ‘‘to seek their fortunes farther than 
at home;”’ the circuit rider, pioneering for 
the church, and itinerant merchants, ex- 
changing the gossip of the countryside 
with the purchasers of their wares. Some 
who traveled its way were shrewd con- 
fidence men; others Jater built transcon- 
tinental railways. These and many others 
have left their mark upon the road to 
town, on the town itself, and some upon 
the Nation. 

I have preferred to be reminiscent 
rather than prophetic. Ipdeed, the theme 
given me has compelled it, and it is only 
from the known that we may philosophize. 


Human Associations Remembered Longest 


What I say here wil! not be remembered, 
but what you may do will leave its im- 
press on the descendants of those who go 
from here. It will not be these great 
buildings or these attractive environs you 
will remember longest, but your fellows 
on the campus, your contact with instruc- 
tors. Their precepts and human traits 
will be woven into your consciousness to 
live with you as pleasing memories. It is 
the direction of the first step, rather than 
the length of it, that is of greatest im- 


portance, particularly to young people, for’ 
- to-morrow is but to-day moved forward. 


If I might inlay on the lintél of these 
doors’in letters of purest gold these words 
“Ponder the path of thy feet,” I would 
be content. 
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Persia Undertakes Industrial and 
Technical Training 


abrogation of capitulatory 
treaties, the Persian Government has 
made plans and taken steps to train a 
number of Persians in technical pursuits. 
Considering that western Europe and 
America owe their superiority to their 
industrial and technical efficiency, the 
Persian Government wishes to train as 
many of its subjects as possible to become 
expert in some line hitherto exclusively 
in European hands. A whole series of 
bills have been introduced into the Medj- 
liss looking toward this goal. A few that 
have been passed are the following: 

1. Employment of two German master 
carpenters for three years, with annual 
salaries of 2,400 and 1,700 tomans, to 
direct the professional school at Shiraz. 
Machines and tools have already arrived. 

2. To send 100 students to Europe to 
take engineering degrees in civil, mechan- 
ical, and metallurgical engineering. 

3. Establishment of a school of posts 
and telegraphs. 

4. Employment of 14 French instructors 
in chemistry, physics, law, natural history, 
etc. 

5. Employment of two German iron- 
2,400 tomans each per year. 


Since the 


smiths at ‘ 

6. Employment of a paper manufactur- 
ing expert to establish a paper factory in 
Persia and train Persians in the art of 
making paper. 

Other measures cover instruction in 
medicine, agriculture, silk production, 
cement making, and other subjects in 
which Europeans and Americans excel.— 
David Williamson, American Vice Consul, 
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Americans Will Make Educational 


Tour of Germany 


A tour of German educational institu- 
tions has been planned for the summer of 
1929 under the joint auspices of the 
International Institute of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York 
City, and the Central Institute for Educa- 
tion and Instruction, Berlin. Six weeks, 
beginning June 17, 1929, will be devoted 
to visiting different types of German 
schools in a number of important cities, 
under the official direction of the German 
educational authorities. The party will 
assemble at Hamburg or Bremen, and will 
disband in time for the of the 
World Federation of Education Associa- 
tions at Geneva during the last week of 
July. ‘It will be limited to 25 members, 
and only persons having some command of 


mately six weeks to be spent in Germany 
will be $350. 
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A School System of Great Extent, Bewildering in 


its Ramifications 


New York City Public Schools Enroll More than a Million Pupils and Offer Instruction of Many Types. 
Vocational Education is an Established Feature and a Hundred Trades are Taught. Children Handicapped in 


Any Way Receive Instruction Suited to their Condition. 


Complicated Machinery Moves the Organization. 


City Superintendent is Educational Manager 


By SAMUEL P. ABELOW 


Teacher of History, Julia Richman High School, New York City 


XTENT and variety are the out- 
E, standing characteristics of the 
school system of New York City. 
No other municipal school organization 
in the world approaches it in the imposing 
numbers that must be used in describing 
it. More than a million boys and girls 
attend upon its instruction; 900 buildings 
are required to shelter them, and from 
250 to 6,000 congregate under one roof. 
About 34,000 men and women are em- 
ployed in teaching them and in the super- 
vision of that teaching. The expenditure 
of $131,700,680 is required in the coming 
year, exclusive of the cost of new build- 
ings, and for that purpose $27,971,000 
was reserved in 1928. 


Much More Than Core Subjecis Taught 


The standard academic subjects which 
the experience of the ages has shown to be 
essential are the main business of all the 
schools; but the schools of the metropolis 
teach a great deal more than the core 
subjects. All sorts of vocational subjects 


are included in the curriculum. In com- 
menting on this phase of schooling, Louis 
Marks, member of the board of examiners, 
who has charge of the licensing of teachers 
of vocational subjects, recently said: 


Experience Required of Teachers of Trades 


“The number of different trades taught 
in the various schools of our system 
amounts approximately to 100. Among 
the trades taught by regularly licensed 
teachers are carpentry, printing, machine- 
shop practice, shoe manufacture, fur 
cutting and operating, etc., for boys. 
Among the trades for girls are dress- 
making, millinery, novelty work, mani- 
curing, and shampooing, power-machine 
operating, ete. To be eligible for any of 
these licenses, applicants must have had 
at least five years’ journeyman trade 
experience, and must show the completion 
of 480 hours of approved industrial 
teacher-training courses. These courses 
are given free at Hunter College under the 
direction of the New York State Depart- 


ment of Education and hundreds of 
persons who are successful workers in 
their trades are now being trained to 
become teachers of those trades. The 
work is rapidly growing and becoming 
more and more systematized. In an 
industrial city like New York, there is 
always a need for trained workers in the 
various industries, and the schools are 
making an excellent effort to meet the 
needs in this field. 


Vocational Training Has Prived Its Value 


“Vocational education in this city is 
no longer an experiment. It has proved 
its value and is now an accepted part of 
the plan of the board of education and the 
board of superintendents for increasing 
the usefulness of the schools in adjusting 
the youth of our city to the life they will 
have to enter as young men and young 
women.” 

The community is interested in the 
organization of the school system to meet 
the various types of children. Because 














The new Jamaica High School accommodates about 4,000 pupils and cost $3,224,452 
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School Life 
of the ever-lengthening period of prepara- 
tion for the 
children passed through the 
schools as rapidly as possible. 


professions, many parents 
want their 
elementar\ 
Some authorities want the children to 
take the 1 
curriculum, if 


rmal time, but to have an 
bright; or an 
abridged « The prob- 
lem is complicated by the fact that a 
children are absolutely unfit 


enriched 
irriculum, if slow. 


great mal 
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cripples in the schools and for cripples in 
convalescent homes; for 


in hospitals; for 


hospitals and 
children 
tuberculous children; for children suffer- 
ing from malnutrition or who have been 
in contact with tuberculosis; for under- 
nourished children; for homebound chil- 
dren; and for cripples and cardiacs. 
New York City is the only city in the 
State that has made provision for voca- 


temporarily 














School libraries are an essential factor in instruction 


to carry on the normal work of the 
schools. In her last report to the super- 
intendent of schools, Miss Elizabeth E. 
Farrell, ungraded classes, 
stated: 


inspector of 


“With the introduction of psychological 
tests, the measurement of human intelli- 
gence was made possible. This confirmed 
the knowledge long held by teachers. 
Mental measurement has proved that 
from 2 per cent to 5 per cent of the chil- 
dren of school age are of such mentality 
entirely unfitted to pursue the 
school cur- 


as to be 
studies of the 
riculum.’”’ 


traditional 


Since the average daily register in the 
regular day schools is about 1,000,000, it 
is evident that from 20,000 to 50,000 are 
unable to pursue the studies of the tra- 
ditional curriculum, and special courses 
must be devised for them. 


Continuation-School Law Is Enforced 


Special provision has been made for 
those boys and girls who are affected by 
the continuation school law. This law 
applies to those who have not graduated 
from a four-year high-school course or 
have not completed their seventeenth 
year. 

Special provisions also have been estab- 
lished for the physically, mentally, and 
morally handicapped. There are classes 
or other provision for the mentally handi- 
capped; for the blind in elementary and 
high schools; for sight conservation; for 


tional training for crippled children at 
home and for crippled children in high 
schools. 

The conditions of life that surround 
many of the pupils were thus described 
by Superintendent William J. O’Shea: 

‘When I was a district superintendent, 
I remember visiting the home of one of 
the pupils in my district, in a house on 
Sixteenth Street, near Eleventh Avenue. 
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I was admitted to the kitchen. I think 
there were not more than two bedrooms 
and a kitchen to the whole apartment. 
In one part of the room was the mother 
with a baby in her arms; three other chil- 
dren were around, and a little boy was 
tugging at the dress of the little girl who 
was studying. Pots and pans, cups and 
saucers, were all about. The thought 
came to me, How can this little girl study? 
How can this child be expected to 
learn under these conditions? 
It seems to me that such conditions pre- 
vail in a great many homes in the city of 
New York, especially in the poorer sec- 
tions. Further, the parents can not 
enlighten the children or help them out of 
their difficulties.” 


Parents Have Confidence in the Schools 


The spirit of helpfulness, the effort to 
appreciate the difficulties that confront 
the child, the determination to under- 
stand the fundamentals of the educational 
process, which animate the rank and file 
of the teaching staff as well as the leaders, 
characterize the school system of the city 
of New York and inspire the parents of the 
pupils with confidence in the efficacy of 
the publie school. 

The twenty-eighth Annual Report of 
the Superintendent of Schools. bewilders 
one with the variety of activities con- 
ducted by the board of education and the 
multiplicity of suggestions offered for 
improving the system. These sugges- 
tions impress one with the thought that 
earnest effort is made to help the individ- 
ual, to direct mass education in such a 
manner as to save the individual from 


lessons 


submergence. 
The New York school system, then, 
buildings, teachers, 


children, 


means 





Woodworking is taught in the continuation schools 
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money, curricula, methods—and the pub- 
lic. All these forces must be scrutinized 
from various angles and combined into a 
composite picture in order to get a clear 
concept. 

The machinery that moves this stupen- 


‘dous structure is very complicated and 


requires careful study to understand it. 
The Legislature of the State of New York 
decided that the legal head of the system 
shall be the board of education, consisting 
of seven members appointed by the mayor 
of New York City for a term of seven 
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period of one year. As the legal head of 
the school system, the board is respon- 
sible for everything pertaining to the 
proper functioning of the schools. In 
practice, however, the board manages 
the physical features of the system, while 
the pedagogical work is supervised and 
directed by the board of superintendents. 
The board of education appoints the 
teachers and the principals of elementary 
schools from an eligible list prepared by 
the board of examiners, and appoints the 
directors, the district and associate 
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Supervised games are enjoyed 


years. The first board of education of 
the city consisted of 19 members. This 
number was increased to 46, and a few 
years ago the number was fixed at 7 in 
order to reduce to a minimum the influence 
of the mayor on its deliberations. With 
this end in view, the term of service is 
seven years, and the term of each member 
begins in a different year from the others. 
Under this arrangement the mayor may 
appoint only four of the seven members 
during his administration. 

The present members of the board are: 
George J. Ryan, president; M. Samuel 
Stern, vice president; Mrs. Margaret 
McAleenan, Ralph R. McKee, Arthur S. 
Somers, William J. Weber, and C. C. 
Mollenhauer. Although no pay is at- 
tached to the office, it is very honorable 
and very popular. Mr. Stern has been 
connected with this board for more than 
@ quarter of a century; Mr. Somers for 
more than 35 years. 


Board Members Busy With Conferences 


The board meets regularly twice a 
month, except during July and August, 
and holds special meetings from time to 
time. The stated meetings, the special 
meetings, the private conferences, and 
the interviews with teachers keep the 
members very busy. The president has 
set aside Thursday afternoons for special 
interviews with teachers and others. 

The members of the board elect the 
president and the vice president for a 


at the vacation-school centers 


superintendents, the superintendent, and 
many other employees. The board de- 
cides on the location and construction of 
new school buildings. It maintains its 
own building bureau for the planning of 
new buildings and for the supervision of 
construction. The board must approve 
the important policies of the pedagogical 
staff and prepare the educational budget. 
It also executes the State educational law 
applicable to the city. In short, the 
board of education is the educational 
council of the city. 


The educational manager of the city is 
the superintendent of schools. He is 
chosen by the board of education for a 
period of six years, from the members 
of the board of superintendents. Since 
1898, when New York City was organized 
by the consolidation of several adjoining 
cities, the superintendents have been 
Dr. William H. Maxwell, who served from 
1898 until 1916, when he was retired as 
superintendent emeritus on account of 
illness; Dr. William L. Ettinger, and the 
incumbent, Dr. William J. O’Shea. 
Doctor O’Shea was a class teacher, prin- 
cipal, district superintendent, and asso- 
ciate superintendent, respectively, before 
he was elected superintendent. 


Associate Superintendents Have Large Powers 


Lower in rank than the superintendent, 
although exercising coordinate as well as in- 
dependent powers in their respective fields, 
are the associate superintendents, eight in 
number, who, together with the superin- 
tendent,form the board of superintendents. 
Each associate is responsible for the proper 
development of one or more of the activi- 
ties which are conducted by the schools. 
Dr. Harold G. Campbell is responsible, 
among other things, for the high schools; 
Miss McCooey, for the classes of ungraded 
children; Dr. Charles Lyons, for the trans- 
fer and the nomination of teachers; Joseph 
M. Sheehan, for the evening schools and 
extension activities; Gustave Strauben- 
muller, for the training schools for teachers; 
Edward Mandel, for the classes of the 
elementary schools. 

Another group of administrative and 
supervising officials consists of the district 
superintendents who are elected by the 
board of education upon nomination of 
the board of superintendents. District 
superintendents are chosen from the 
principals who have done meritorious 
service. There are 33 district superin- 
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tendents, each in charge of one or two 


school districts into which the city is 
divided, and each performs such duties 
as are required to develop a school system. 


A district superintendent’s average pupil 
load is about 31,692. 

Some of the problems and the difficulties 
that confront the district superintendents 
are indicated by the following comments: 

District Superintendent Stephen F. 
Bayne said that his plans for improving 
the schools of his districts included: 

“1. A wider application of standard 
tests and measurements. 

‘2. The grading of all children on the 
basis of either intelligence tests, school 
accomplishment tests, or both.” 


District Superintendent Perry said 
that with much attention demanded by 
the problem of new sites and buildings, 
with no official means of transportation 
over the next largest district in the city, 
it is evident that his influence as peda- 


gogic leader and investigator has been 
greatly reduced. 


Marked Improvement in Slow Pupils 


District Superintendent Charles E. 
O’ Neil said that the homogeneous group- 
ing of pupils in each grade has proved 
very successful. There has been a marked 
improvement in the scholarship of the 
slow pupils. Special attention has been 
given to the problem of retardation. 
The number of retarded pupils has been 
reduced appreciably. The plan of en- 
couraging overage pupils to attend sum- 
mer schools will work a still further re- 
duction in the number retarded. 

Each school is in charge of a principal 
who is selected from an eligible list pre- 
pared by the board of examiners. A 
principal may have from one to three 
heads of department to assist him in his 
administrative, executive, and supervi- 
sory work. These assistants are also se- 
lected from a list of eligibles. 

Each class is in charge of a teacher, se- 
lected from an eligible list, who enjoys life 
tenure after a probationary period of 
three years is passed satisfactorily. The 
teachers are so well prepared for their 
jobs and so carefully selected that very 
rarely does one lose his job. 

An integral and integrating part of the 
school system is the board of examiners, 
which consists of seven members selected 
from an eligible list prepared by the 
municipal civil service commission. This 
board started to function in 1898 with 
four members; its efficiency and impor- 
tance have ripened with years and ex- 
perience. During one year the board 
conducts about 125 different examina- 
tions, each of which is taken by from 100 
to 1,200 candidates. During the year 
1925-26, the prodigious number of 27,482 
candidates were examined for teaching 
and supervising positions. 
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The machinery, thus deseribed, has 
been developed for the purpose of stimu- 
lating the spiritual growth of the men, 
women, and children who are engaged in 
the educative process. The system con- 
sists of more than buildings, land, books, 
money, blackboards, paper, and supplies. 
It consists of living men and women; 
thoughtful men and women; active, pro- 
gressive citizens; of thousands of live, 
restless, growing, protesting, dissatisfied 
boys and girls—subnormal, normal, and 
bright children; children from all kinds of 
homes and environments, products of all 
races and all climes. This heterogeneous 
mass must be converted into good, loyal 
Americans. To accomplish this task the 
citizens of New York are willing to spend 
millions of dollars every year. 

With a system of such enormous extent, 
one naturally wonders how it is possible 
to avoid. losing the individual in the 
mass—how his individuality is preserved 
and developed. This important matter 
is never overlooked. Superintendent 
William J. O’Shea on September 21, 1926, 
called a conference of district superin- 
tendents and requested them to assemble 
their teachers at some time during the 
year for the purpose of bringing about a 
more general understanding of the aims 
and uses of the study period, so that each 
pupil might learn to study effectively both 
in school and at home. In March, 1927, 
every district superintendent assembled 
his teachers and addressed them on the 
art of teaching pupils how to study. 


Strive to Apply Effective Methods 


Copies or abstracts of these addresses 
were filed with the superintendent of 
schools, a composite of the addresses was 
made by a special committee of the district 
superintendents, and printed by the 
board of education. Each teacher was 
presented with a copy of the report. By 
special conferences of teachers with their 
district superintendents and principals, by 
the researches of the bureau of reference 
and research, by means of experimental 
schools, by scientific grading of pupils, 
every effort, as far as is humanly possible, 
is made to adjust instruction to the ability 
of the individual, to discover and apply the 
most effective methods of teaching, with 
the development of the individual pupil as 
the primary aim. 

The board of superintendents is now 
engaged in the task of overhauling the 
entire curriculum of the elementary school. 
Doctor O’Shea appointed a general com- 
mittee for the revision of the course of 
study. This committee is composed of 
Dr. Gustave Straubenmuller, chairman; 
Dr. John 8S. Roberts, vice chairman; 
Stephen F. Bayne, Dr. John P. Conroy, 
and Joseph 8. Taylor. The committee 
decided to carry on the work of revision 
through teacher participation, so that the 
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professional experience, thought, and 
judgment of the teaching body might be 
used to the utmost. District superin- 
tendents were requested to submit the 
names of principals and teachers who were 
best fitted to serve on committees for the 
different subjects. From these, 19 com- 
mittees were formed. Each committee is 
to write a course of study and syllabus in 
its subject for grades 1A through 8B, for 
normal progress pupils. The adaptation 
and modification of these courses and 
syllabuses to bright and to slow pupils 
will be done by special committees. 

The principles underlying the curricu- 
lum as stated by the general revision 
committee are: (1) The ethical principal; 
(2) the principle of health; (3) the socio- 
logical principle; (4) the principle of cul- 
ture; (5) the principle of emotional, 
esthetic, and volitional development; (6) 
the psychological principle; (7) the prin- 
ciple of coordination; (8) the principle of 
continuity and growth; (9) the principle 
of individual differences. 

Many perplexing problems confront 
the committee. What weight shall be 
given to each major subject? What facts 
shall be emphasized? What facts shall 
be subordinated? How much time shall 
be devoted to the teaching of decimals, 
in view of the fact that decimals are not 
used in many life situations by most of 
the people? What shall be taught in 
geography? What attention shall be 
given to formal grammar? What pro- 
vision shall be made for the normal, the 
slow, and the bright pupils? These are 
sample questions that the curriculum 
makers must answer. 


1) 
Increasing Efficiency of Inter- 


scholastic League 


More than 5,000 white schools in Texas 
hold paid-up membership in the Inter- 
scholastic League of the State. The 
league was organized in 1911, and is fos- 
tered by the University of Texas extension 
division for the promotion of interschool 
educational and athletic contests. In- 
crease over the school year 1926-27 was 
518 member schools. Originally the 
league embraced negro schools as well as 
white schools, but in 1921 the Texas 
Interscholastic League for Colored Schools 
was established independently. 


ww 


Announcement of the Fourth Pan- 
Pacific Science Congress, to be held in 
Batavia, Java, Netherland East Indies, 
in May, 1929, has been received by the 
Interior Department, Bureau of Educa- 
tion, through the State Department, 
from Mr. J. H. van Royen, minister at 
Washington of the Netherlands Govern- 
ment. 
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Colleges Are Trying 
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to Be of Greater 


Help to High Schools 


More Effective Teacher-Placement Agencies would be Beneficial. 
Developments in High School Organization Should 


in Improving Teachers in Service. 


Colleges Might Aid 


be Recognized by Changed Requirements for Admission 


By J. B. EDMONSON 
Professor of Secondary Education, University of Michigan 


OW the colleges can help high 
schools is a question that is 


in no sense a new one; it has 
been the subject of acrimonious discussion 
at many meetings of high-school leaders. 
It is, however, a question that can be dis- 
cussed in a freer and friendlier spirit than 
has been possible heretofore. In the 
past there was little evidence that the col- 
leges were concerned with seeking ways 
of helping the high schools. They seemed 
to be concerned rather with discovering 
ways of insuring that the high schools 
should meet their demands. Fifteen or 
twenty years ago there was plenty of 
evidence of a dictatorial attitude on the 
part of the colleges. As a result of this 
irritating attitude, a conflict of opinion 
developed between the sponsors of high 
schools and the faculties of the colleges. 
Within the past few years, however, this 
attitude has changed and colleges are now 
trying to be of greater help to the high 
schools. 


Should Provide Adequately Trained Teachers 


The colleges can help the high schools in 
many ways. One of these is by preparing 
for the secondary schools teachers ade- 
quately trained in subject matter and by 
professional courses. Our colleges need to 
be more careful about their selection of 
persons who are to take training for en- 
trance into the teaching profession. 
There is some evidence that our colleges 
have been too little concerned with the 
selection of prospective teachers and too 
much concerned with the turning out of 
large numbers of graduates. 

Doctor Norton, director of research for 
the National Education Association, de- 
clares, ‘‘At the present time there are 
probably more trained teachers in the 
country than there are positions which pay 
a professional wage. Yet some teacher- 
training institutions continue to accept 
and train practically all who present 
proper admission credentials, with little 
consideration of the number of new 
teachers needed each year, or of what is 
often of greater importance, the number 
of positions open each year which pay a 
wage which their graduates will accept. 

Address before the Administrative Conference of the 
Michigan Schoolmasters’ Club, Ann Arbor, Mich., 
April 28, 1928. Publication sponsored by the National 
Committee on Research in Secondary Education. 


The result is that some teacher-trainiug 
institutions are graduating more teachers 
than they place * * *. Scientific study 
and statesmanlike action are essential if 
teacher supply and demand are to be 
properly balanced. If this is not done a 
swarm of evils will result. Teachers’ 
salaries will be reduced. Many capable 
teachers will leave the profession. New 
recruits will come from the least promising 
high-school graduates * * *. We need 
the substitution of an intelligent for the 
present laissez-faire policy of teacher prep- 
aration, so that the number of teachers 
graduated each year will balance with 
the number of new positions which a 
trained teacher will accept.” 

I am convinced that our colleges could 
with profit adopt some of the policies 
followed by President John Munson of the 
Northern Michigan State Teachers Col- 
lege. He is urging high-school principals 
to refuse to recommend to his institution 
those high-school graduates that the 
principals would not be willing to take 
back into their schools as_ teachers. 
Further, President Munson refuses to 
allow students to take certain courses 
required for the teacher’s certificate unless 
their scholarship gives promise of success- 
ful careers as teachers. Of course, such 
policies as President Munson is following 
will not cause his institution to grow as 
rapidly as it might otherwise, but the 
contribution of such policies to the teach- 
ing profession will be of real significance. 
We are adopting policies in the school of 
education of this university that are 
designed to place the same emphasis on 
quality rather than on quantity. 


Maintain Effective Placement Agencies 


The colleges can also help the high 
schools by maintaining effective teacher- 
placement agencies where reliable esti- 
mates of inexperienced and experienced 
teachers may be secured. Too frequently 
the college teacher-placement agencies 
can furnish little or no information about 
their successful graduates of former 
years, and too frequently these place- 
ment agencies are solely concerned with 
placing their inexperienced graduates. It 
is my opinion that the emphasis upon the 
placement of inexperienced college grad- 
uates by college placement agencies has 
done much to retard the progress toward 


high standards of preparation and higher 
levels for teachers’ salaries. The colleges 
can help the high schools by spending 
more time and money on the develop- 
ment of effective placement agencies that 
are dominated by a desire to render the 
best type of service to the high schools. 


Assist in Training Teachers in Service 


The colleges can also assist the high 
schools with the problem of training 
teachers in service. It is common knowl- 
edge that beginning teachers are inade- 
quately trained. They are, therefore, in 
need of much supervision and training 
after employment. It is generally con- 
ceded that teachers of experience are 
frequently out of touch with the newer 
materials of instruction and uninformed 
concerning newer methods and results of 
investigations in their fields of instruction. 
High-school authorities are becoming 
convinced that a program of training for 
teachers in service is quite as essential as 
a program for improving the material 
equipment of the schools. Colleges can 
be of real assistance in carrying on such 
programs by furnishing experts for con- 
ferences, by sending speakers to local 
institutes, by organizing special courses in 
summer sessions, and by furnishing the 
results of research and experimentation 
to the teachers in our secondary schools. 


Give Beginners a Fair Start 


The colleges can help the high schools 
by treating entering students with such 
consideration as will enable them to make 
a fair start in their college work. Un- 
sympathetic treatment accorded entering 
students has been very severely con- 
demned by President Little, of this 
university, and his plea for more humane 
treatment of entering students has been 
warmly applauded by the representatives 
of the high schools. The high schools 
want the colleges to give counsel and to 
extend supervision to the first-year 
students, especially during their period of 
adjustment. The high schools also want 
the content of courses and methods of 
instruction in first-year courses adapted to 
the preparation and maturity of entering 
students. In the 1928 report of the 
National Education Association on the 
question of the relationship between high 
schools and colleges there appeared the 
following statement: ‘‘ The colleges should 
not only recognize that the first year 
should be a year for the exploration of 
abilities, but they should also recognize 
the fact that the raw recruits from the 
high schools are young and tender. It is 
hard for the college to bring itself down 
to the level of the high-school graduates. 
* * * College entrance requirements 
have been discussed until the subject is 
almost threadbare, but not enough has 
been said about what colleges do with the 
high-school graduates after they get 
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them. They need more personal atten- 
tion than the leges have thus far been 
able to give ‘his difficulty presents a 
greater probl than ever, now that so 
many high-school graduates are knocking 
for admission to college.”’ 


Set Up High Standards of Scholarship 


The college 


by defining the requirements for entrance 


help the high schools 


to college terms as will help the 


high schools to set up high standards of 
general scholarship and school citizen- 
ship. The better high schools are plac- 
ing much emphasis upon standards of 
school citizenship This does not mean 


that these schools are neglecting to em- 


phasize gene! scholarship. However, 
many principals are convinced that effec- 
tive training for adult citizenship neces- 
sitates placing marked emphasis on school 


citizenshi luring the secondary school 


iy 
period. In increasing emphasis on school 


citizenship, the colleges can help the 


high schools by making such changes in 


the entrance requirements as would take 


account of the citizenship marks given 
pup Is in the s con lar’ schools. 
The colleges can help the high schools 


by showing willingness to make such 


changes and adjustments in entrance 
requirements and first-year courses as 
will take account of the developments 
that are taking place in the high schools. 


It is needless to say that the curriculum 
of the secondary school has been under- 
going revolutionary changes in the last 10 
years. Thess anges have affected the 
work in science, mathematics, social 
science, English, and the languages. It 
is unfortunately true that college courses 
are in many cases framed in terms of the 
secondary-sch¢ work that was given 
prior to 1900 


Permit Selection of Best Candidates 


Professor Proctor, who has made a 
special study of the problem of prepara- 
tion for college, declared in the 1928 
report of the National Education Associa- 
tion, “The college should so order its 
admission requirements and its course of 
study as to permit the selection of the 
highest types of young persons who have 
demonstrated in the high schools their 
promise of leadership in various lines of 
human effort—in music, in art, in me- 
chanics, in business, in literature, in 
social service. Our present methods of 
admission tend to select only those ca- 
pable of mastering abstract academic sub- 
jects, shutting out those whose interests 
and abilities incline them to artistic or 
mechanical achievement.’’ The colleges 
can help the high schools by maintaining 
relationship for 
education and by making 
changes in terms of the modifications 
that have come in the high schools. 


& more sympathetic 


movements 
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The colleges car help the high schools 
by keeping the high schools well informed 


concerning the quality of success at- 


tained by students « the first year. 
Many of the colleges are doing this, and 
Association of 


Collegiate Registrars expressed a willing- 


recently the Michigan 


ness to cooperate with the high-school 
inspectors in organizing information annu- 
ally on the success of pupils in their first 
This attitude of the 
registrars is very commendable. In all 


year of college work. 


probability, a report will be issued each 
year showing the success with which the 
graduates of the different high schools of 
the State have maintained themselves in 
the Michigan higher institutions. Such 
information is certain to have a stimulat- 
ing effect on the students of the secondary 
schools. It may also serve to call atten- 
tion to need of improvement in the articu- 
lation between the secondary schools and 
certain institutions of higher education. 


Encourage Pupils to Continue Education 


The colleges can help the high schools 
in the work that the secondary schools 
are now doing to cultivate a genuine desire 
on the part of pupils to continue their 
education after graduation. It happens 
too frequently that the very best students 
in the graduating classes do not go on to 
college. In some cases this is due to the 
lack of financial means. In other cases 
it is due to a lack of conviction that 
Many of 


the talented graduates of our high schools 


college work is worth while. 


discontinue their formal education before 
they have acquired sufficient training 
to be fitted for places of responsibility 
and leadership. The college can help 
the high school by offering scholarships 
to deserving graduates and by furnishing 
encouragement to graduates to continue 
their work in some college. 


Cooperation in Defining Requirements 


The college can help the high school by 
cooperating with the high schools in de- 
fining the quantitative and qualitative 
requirements for the different high-school 
units. In former times, the colleges 
formulated definitions of units without 
consultation with the high schools. At 
present there is some evidence of a dis- 
position on the part of the secondary 
schools to define units without considera- 
tion of the demands of colleges. Neither 
of these policies is conducive to the best 
interests of the pupils, and I am very 
much in favor of the formulation of 
a definition of these units in a cooperative 
manner. This year the executive com- 
mittee of the Michigan Schoolmasters’ 
Club is bringing to the attention of its 
different sections a recommendation relat- 
ing to a plan of cooperation in defining 
the different units. 


The colleges can help the high schools 
by furnishing the services of experts to 
assist the high schools in solving curricula, 
personnel, building, financial, and in- 
problems. Most of the 


colleges are offering courses in education, 


structional 


and it is reasonable to expect these 
courses to be in charge of individuals 
possessing sufficient experience and train- 
ing to be of real help to the high schools 
in solving problems 

The colleges can help the high schools 
by taking advantage of the marked 
willingness of high-school teachers and 
principals to cooperate with the represent- 
atives of colleges in informal conferences 
and in educational associations. I have 
been much pleased with the evidence 
already at hand of the desire of high- 
school teachers and principals to meet 
with representatives of higher institu- 
tions. I have been at a loss to under- 
stand why more of the higher institutions 
do not meet the secondary-school teachers 
halfway. 

I have not exhausted this topie of the 
kinds of help that colleges could give the 
secondary schools, but I have mentioned 
a sufficient number of activities and 
relationships to show the possibilities of 
service. 


nr 


New York Charter for Chilean 
School 


A provisional charter for the Santiago 
College for Girls, located at Santiago, 
Chile, has been granted by the Board of 
Regents of the University of the State of 
New York. The institution was estab- 
lished in 1880 as a school for the education 
of girls from American and English 
families, but it now includes among its 
students many Chilean girls. Courses 
from kindergarten through high school 
have been offered, and the curriculum 
will hereafter include higher studies. This 
is the second institution in South America 
which has been chartered by the board of 
regents, the first being Mackenzie College 
of Sao Paulo, Brazil. 


ry 
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Students of Agriculture in the 
Minority 


Of the 142,111 resident students en- 
rolled in land-grant institutions of the 
United States during the school year 
1925-26, more than a third, 34 per cent, 
were registered for courses in arts and 
science, 20.5 per cent in engineering courses, 
9 per cent in commerce and business, 8 
per cent in agriculture, and 7.2 per cent 
in professional education, as shown by a 
report on land-grant colleges by Walter 
J. Greenleaf, associate specialist in land- 
grant statistics of the United States 
Bureau of Education, published by the 
bureau as Bulletin, 1927, No. 37. 
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Valediction 


AM LEAVIN‘: the Bureau of Educa- 
tion to take up work again with one 
of the State universities. It, has 
difficult to bring myself to the point of 
severing the congenial relationship which 
I have enjoyed through the Bureau of 
Education. 
been pleasant and stimulating. I 
found the school people of the country 
everywhere vitally interested in the efforts 
of the Federal Government to serve them 
in their school 
thank all those who have with unfailing 
courtesy cooperated with the bureau and 
with me, I 
friendships, both personal and professional, 
which have been made here. 


been 


The years spent here have 


have 


problems. I want to 


shall cherish always the 


In more than seven years’ time in 
which I have had the honor to act as 
Commissioner of Education for the 
United States, I have seen the school 


system of the country move forward in a 
most gratifying way. The growth and 
dignity of the teaching profession have 
been remarkable, expenditures have been 
more than doubled, the has 
been largely reorganized, a gigantic build- 
ing program has been carried on through- 
out the Nation, and enrollments have in- 
eveased rapidly in secondary and higher 
education. The for American 
ea:‘cation and incidentally for the Bureau 
of Education For 
these evidences of progress thousands of 


curriculum 


outlook 


was never brighter. 
unknown teachers throughout the public- 
school system should the major 
credit. Next to them the administrative 
officers are to be congratulated. It is a 
pleasure at this time to offer my felicita- 
tions and good for 
progress. May I take this opportunity to 
bespeak for my successor, whoever he 
may be, the same loyal cooperation and 
support which 
tendered me. 
new ideas emanating 
there should come a 
American educatio: 

I wish also at this time to commend to 
the school interests of the country the new 
Secretary of the Interior, the Hon. Roy 


have 


wishes continued 


has everywhere been 


With new leadership and 
from this officer, 


larger service to 
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O. West, who comes with great enthusiasm 
and a splendid background for education. 
He has been actively engaged in educa- 
tional work for a long time. He is a Phi 
Beta graduate of De Pauw 
University, and is now president of the 
board of that institution. I 
veled at his knowledge concerning the 
the Bureau of Education. The 
new Secretary has been interested in the 


Kappa, a 


have mar- 


work of 


work of the Bureau of Education for many 
years, and with the unstinted support and 
which he promises much 
may be expected for the cause of educa- 
tion through his efforts. 

Jno. J. 


wise guidance 


TIGERT. 
wy 
“Teaching Films” are Rapidly Gain- 
ing Ground 
FE; XPERIMENTS with educational mo- 
A Per- 


haps no one now doubts that ‘‘teaching 


tion pictures progress apace. 
films’ are here to stay, for they have 
proved their worth, not only by controlled 
tests of isolated lessons but by the every- 
day experience of years. 

[t is said that 15,000 educational insti- 
tutions of all types in this country are 
equipped for motion-picture projection. 
Many State maintain film 
libraries in their extension departments 
and systematically supply films to schools 
and community organizations in their own 
respective States. Yale University has 
participated in the preparation of a series 
of films on American history and Harvard 
is cooperating with a big film-producing 
concern in making films relating to science. 
Some universities make films on their own 
account and upon a rather extensive scale. 
In several of the cities, like Newark, N. J., 
every new schoolhouse is equipped with 
projecting machines, and some cities, of 
which i example, 


universities 


Cleveland is an have 
already installed such machines in prac- 
tically all their buildings. For 
some time past it has been customary to 
place equipment in the 
auditoriums of new high-school buildings 
as a matter of course. And the use of 
this form of instruction is 
rapidly, notwithstanding the misgivings 
of those who hold that learning through 
pictures is too easy and that it results in 
superficiality and mental indolence. 
Difficulties have arisen in plenty, and 
often it has seemed that the end had been 
reached. Many companies organized for 
the manufacture of educational films have 
been forced to the wall because the num- 
ber of schools using their product regularly 
not sufficient to them to 
And at least two big 
concerns which undertook to supply non- 
theatrical films found that the money in 


school 


motion-picture 


increasing 


was enable 


operate at a profit. 


it was not enough to make the business 


worth while and they dropped it. The 
production of a sufficient supply of suit- 
able educational films, therefore, seemed 
hopeless. 

This difficulty was well nigh a fatal 
deterrent for those who wished to supple- 
ment their usual instruction in this way. 
The cost of equipment, the difficulty and 
the 


expense of operating the machines, 


inconvenience of shifting pupils from 
classrooms to auditorium, the troubles in 
procuring films in the absence of suitable 
distributing agencies, the lack of coordi- 
nation of the subject matter of the avail- 
able films with the regular of the 


schoolroom have all militated powerfully 


work 


against the practical usefulness of the 
method. 
All these difficulties have not yet been 


overcome by any means, but the situation 
has steadily improved in every respect. 
The stock of available films of excellent 
quality has greatly but the 
number of text films—-that is, those which 
may be used in direct connection with the 
daily teaching—is far adequate. 
The portable type of projector seems to 
the 
safety film avoids fire risk; the improved 


increased, 


from 


solve problem of classroom use; 
devices make it possible for the teacher or 
an intelligent pupil to operate the machine 
without the 
film reduces the cost materially. 

The ideal method of use seems, there- 
fore, to be made possible, provided the 
right kind of film is to be had. A teacher 
may give her the approved 
fashion, using if she wishes objects from 
the 


long training; and narrow 


lesson in 


museum, and 
then the 
window shades and project lantern slides 
and illustrative film to supplement her 


school stereographs, 


charts; and she may adjust 


verbal instruction, and leave an enduring 
impression upon the minds of her pupils 
by showing in actual motion the things 
that involve motion. 

The ‘“professional’’ projector in the 
auditorium is the useful for 
showing informational scenes to larger 
Under the 
organization the auditorium 
more nearly approach the character of 
classroom instruction. In platoon 
schools of Detroit, Pittsburgh, and other 


none less 


numbers. platoon plan of 


showings 
the 


cities, one day in the week is given to 
motion pictures as a part of the auditorium 
exercises. ‘The programs are arranged in 
advance and care is exercised to make the 
pictures coordinate the 
teaching. 

Great effort in recent years has been to 
develop text films for classroom use. 
Much is expected of the experiments 
conducted in the past two years under 
the direction of Dr. Thos. E. Finegan, 
Dr. Frank E. Freeman, and Dr. Ben D. 
Wood. Twelve from Newton, 
Mass., in the East to Oakland, Calif., in 
the West, and from Rochester, N. Y., in 


with classroom 


cities 














Sehool J é. 


the } th t Atlanta, Ga., in the South, 
were ( for experiments involving 
12.000 ren, half of whom were in 


and received instruction 

se of films, and the other 

lf the experimental groups, 
films to supplement the 


teacher and e textbook. 
Fort were developed for these 
expel ind a indred others have 
en 1 \ company has been 
rga to produce these films and to 
se Chese films are upon 
safet 16 millimeters wide, and 400 
feet art valent to 1,000 feet of the 
standal which is 35 millimeters 
wid It mntemplated that a portable 


ject table for the classroom will 


" } | , 
A © iseU i ( con 


plete report of these 
experime expected in a few weeks. 


School Use of Motion Pictures 
Foreseen Early 


TW) NTY-EIGHT years ago an ex- 
t of the public schools of Wash- 


ington W viade for the Pan-American 
Expo 1t Buffalo which presented the 
activit the schools by motion pic- 
tures, stereopticon slides, and graphophone 
recol 1s were made of high-school 


lessor rging, metal. working, biology, 


drill, ete.; of inter- 


mediate ol exercises in woodworking, 


physics itary 


lancing, playground activi- 


ties, physical training in varied 


of primary-school lessons in 


and language. 


ALL the and many more were photo- 
graph { reproduced in lantern slides. 
Che g phone records included the 
ess vhich films and photographs 
had been made and of several others in 
additi especially foreign languages, 
science, English, etc., which did not lend 
thems¢ » effective pictorial illustra- 
tion. 

In a ll auditorium in the Govern- 
ment building at the exposition in 1901 
these records were reproduced with ex- 
cellent fect In general, a lantern 
picture was projected on the screen while 
the graphophone record was reproduced; 
and the motion picture followed. Natur- 
ally, « the high points of the lessons 
W re led, and the sound reproduc- 
tions we reduced to three minutes and 
the film » about one. 

The exhibit was a feature of the Gov- 
ernment display, and every showing was 
attended by as many as could crowd into 
the s! litorium. Mr. E. D. Easton, 


f the company which made the 
graphophone records, and Mr. H. N. 
Marvin, president of the film 
pany, were both enthusiastic over the 
1 both placed all their 


com- 


enterprise an 
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facilities at mmand of the organizer 
of the exhibit. 
Mr Marvin Was 


terested in the possibility 


particularly in- 
of using the 
“Why,” 
‘would not teachers generally 


films in school work elsewhere. 
he asked, 
be benefited by seeing how those expert 

their 
why would not any child learn from those 
pictures?” He declared that he would 


*“see what he could do to get the school 


teachers present subjects? And 


people to take up motion pictures in 
their work.” 

He could do very little; but he made one 
of the first experiments in that direction. 
He issued a circular describing the films 
they might be made 
valuable in educational work. The cir- 
illustrated with 


and stating that 
cular was _ profusely 
scenes from the films and was very attrac- 
tive, but it accomplished nothing. The 
time was not yet ripe for that form of 
visual education, and his films and the 
method of showing them were hopelessly 
unsuited to school use. The film was 
relatively very wide and each picture 
was seven times as large as that on the 
“Edison film” after- 
wards adopted as standard. The pro- 


which was soon 


jection was at high speed, and 300 feet 
of film were used for a minute of picture. 
The film was without perforations and the 
projecting machine operated by friction 
and made a noise that was almost deafen- 
ing. None but a trained operator could 
project the pictures, and in the absence 
of the safeguards that are now customary 
the fire hazard was great, though it was 
scarcely realized at the time. 

But this efficient business man, one of 
the pioneers in the motion-picture in- 
dustry, foresaw the adaptability of films 
to the processes of education and did 
what he could to promote it. 





Cadet Teachers Practice Under 
Service Conditions 


As part of their practical experience, 
cadet teachers from Northeast Missouri 
State Teachers College at Kirksville are 
placed for a period of three months each 
in full charge of a room or department in 
one of the town, village, consolidated, or 
rural schools of which the college has su- 
pervision. This is in addition to experi- 
ence gained in demonstration 
maintained on the campus, which have 
an enrollment of 800 pupils. Cadet 
teachers have the assistance of instruc- 
tors in different departments of the 
college, and work is under the supervision 
of a director and an assistant. The 
service is given without 
but the cadet teachers are considered as 
regularly enrolled in teachers college, and 
receive for satisfactory work 10 hours of 


schools 


remuneration, 


credit in education. 


1] 


Columbia University Acquires 


Another College 


St. Stephens College, located at Annan 
affiliated 


University, and 


} 


dale-on-Hudson, has 
Columbia 


porated into 


becone 
with incor- 
its educational system on a 
parity with Columbia College and Barnard 
College. The president of 
University will be 


Columbia 
also president of St 
Stephens College, and the former head of 
St. Stephens will be warden of the college 


faculty and will be 


; 


and dean of the 
administration. 
This will enable Columbia to extend the 
scope of its undergraduate work without 


responsible for actual 


making the university larger than is con 
The col- 
lege becomes a unit of Columbia Univer- 
sity, but will remain under the influence 
and patronage of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, and will retain its financial inde- 
pendence. The degree granted by the 
college will be the bachelor of arts degree 
of Columbia University ‘‘conferred in St. 


sidered educationally desirable. 


Stephens College,”’ and will be equivalent 


in all respects to the degree of the uni- 


ah) 


versity ‘‘conferred in Columbia College 


Yale Scholarships for Southern and 
Western Students 


Three ‘‘regional scholarships” have 
established by Yale 


They are intended primarily for students 


been University. 


from southern, southwestern, and far 
western States, but will be withheld from 
those sections if properly qualified and 
appear. 
Rhodes scholarship standards will govern 
in the selection of candidates—character, 
capacity for leadership, intellectual abil- 
Weight will be 
given by the committee on award to 
recommendations from alumni and school 
authorities. The scholarships are avail- 
Yale College and in Sheffield 
Scientific School, and entitle each holder 
to $750 in the freshman year and $500 in 
each of the remaining three years. Con- 
tinuance of scholarship aid will depend 
upon the student’s record at Yale. 


acceptable candidates do not 


ity, and physical vigor. 


able in 


My) 


Forty-two States have school, medical 
inspection laws of some kind. In 16 of 
the States medical examination is man- 
datory for pupils in all school districts. 
Examinations are given in 23 States by 
trained persons—physicians or 
directors, dentists, or 
some combination of these. In 13 States 
examinations may be given by the 
teacher; in 2 States by the superintendent, 
principal, or teacher. 


specially 


nurses, physical 
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Building a Program of Studies for the Rural 


High School 


Rural Children Should Not be Trained Exclusively for Rural Occupations, but the Rural High School Should 


Utilize Educational Resources of its Environment. 


Great Problem is to Provide for Varied Needs of Pupils 


Without Overloading Teachers and Without Creating Large Numbers of Small Classes. Must Study Characteristics 


HE PURPOSE of this discussion 
of the program of studies oi 
the rural high school is to indi- 
sate the nature and amount of differentia- 
tion, if any, necessary between the pro- 
gram of the rural high school and that of 
the urban high school if the former is to 
meet the needs of rural pupils. This 
is a question that can not be answered 
explicitiy until there has been much 
careful, detailed study and research in 
determining what the needs of rural 
pupils actually are and how these needs 
may be most effectively met with the 
facilities that can be made available in the 
rural high school. 

When these needs of rural youth have 
been discovered and programs of studies 
to meet them as effectively as possible 
under the conditions typical of rural high 
schools have been developed, we shall be 
in a position to compare the problems 
involved with reference to rural high 
schools and city high schools and locate 
the likenesses and differences. We shall 
also be able to state with some degree of 
authority what differentiation in the way 
of content should exist between rural and 
city high-school programs of studies. 
Therefore I should prefer to state our 
main question as: What are some of the 
problems to be faced in developing the 
rural high-school program of studies to 
meet the needs of the children of high- 
school age living within its attendance 
area? Approaching the problem from this 
angle, I shall endeavor to point out some 
of these problems and where possible 
indicate how they differ from the problems 
of the urban high school. 


Rural High School Defined 


I shall define a rural high school as 
one situated in rural territoty and serving 
a rural population. The term rural we 
may understand as having the same con- 
notation in education as in numerous 
other applications, as rural life, rural 
economics, rural institutions, rural 
customs, or rural villages. In all instances 
mentioned it is used to describe territory 
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of School’s Environment 


By EMERY N. FERRiSS 
Professor of Rural Education, Cornell University 


in which there is a relatively sparse popu- 
lation. In a somewhat narrower sense, 
and one usually true, it refers to those 
areas where the major occupations are 
those pertaining to the production of raw 
materials and the activities directly 
concerned with this production and the 
initial marketing of the products. The 
oly constant characteristic, however, is 
that of relative sparseness of population. 

In the present discussion, I shall refer 
to that group of high schools, composing 
probably from 60 to 70 per cent of our 
public high schools, which may be clearly 
characterized as rural according to the 
definition suggested. I shall not attempt 
to distinguish between the regular four- 
year high school and the senior high 
school. In both, the problems of the 
program of studies are practically the 
same. 


All High Schools Have Similar Aims 


If we approach the question of the 
rural high school and its program of stud- 
ies from the standpoint of its guiding aim 
and ultimate objectives, we can say that 
its broad purposes are the same as those 
of all other high schools. I can not pro- 
test too strongly against the view that 
holds that the purpose of the rural high 
school should be to train exclusively for 
rural life and rural occupations through a 
program of studies largely restricted to 
materials bearing upon rural life, its ac- 
tivities, and problems. This is quite a 
different thing from saying that the rural 
high school should make use of the edu- 
cational resources in its environment and 
that it should give special emphasis to 
the educational needs of its community, 
which is sound in the light of modern 
curriculum building and to which I heart- 
ily subseribe. Regardless of their loca- 
tion, the general aim of all high schools 
is the promotion of individual and social 
efficiency in terms of modern life and its 
demands. The ultimate objectives of the 
high school, toward the attainment of 
which its work must operate in following 
out its general aim, must be based upon 
the activities and needs of modern life. 

Although they are probably inadequate 
in certain respects, yet, because of their 


wide acceptance and authoritativeness, 
we may accept for present purposes the 
cardinal principles formulated by the 
commission on the reorganization of sec- 
ondary education as the ultimate object- 
ives of the high school. They will afford 
us a basis for indicating the nature and 
scope of the program of studies of the 
rural high school. Thus far the responsi- 
bilities of all high schools are the same 
in that all should offer work bearing in the 
direction of each of the ultimate object- 
ives. When we go beyond this point and 
attempt to set up specific objectives and 
to organize for different communities pro- 
grams of studies that will be effective in- 
struments in the realization of the car- 
dinal principles of health, command of 
fundamentals, worthy home membership, 
etc., we immediately get into some of the 
problems of differentiation desirable in 
the programs of studies of different 
schools, and especially between rural high 
schools and city high schools. The prob- 
lems of peculiar importance and difficulty 
in the task of building programs of studies 
for the rural high school, both with re- 
spect to content and organization, may 
be roughly grouped under three heads as 
they are related to: (1) The size of the 
school; (2) the characteristics of the pupil 
population; and (3) the environment of 
the school. Let us analyze each of these 
in some detail. 


Rural High School Necessarily Small 


Because it is situated in territory with 
a relatively sparse population, the rural 
high school is small. Rarely does it have 
an enrollment of more than 150 pupils. 
If we disregard the two extremes in the 
scale of size, we can think of the rural 
high school as enrolling somewhere be- 
tween 40 and 125 pupils and with a teach- 
ing staff of 3 to 7 or possibly 8 instructors. 
In the simplest situation, probably this 
school will have three major groups of 
pupils to provide for: (1) A group not ex- 
pecting to go beyond the high school and 
not interested in vocational training, but 
desiring to get in high school some of the 
elements of a liberal education; (2) a 
group preparing for college; and (3) a 
group not expecting to go beyond the 
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high school and desiring some vocational 
training while in high school. 
To determine under conditions such as 


indicated a program of studies of sufficient 
range and variety to meet the require- 
ments of the seven cardinal principles and, 
at the same time, to provide curriculum 
differentiation to meet, in part at least, 
the variant needs of each of the major 
groups of pupils, presents a number of 
problems peculiar to the rural high school. 

Limited as it is in respect to size, the 
rural high school can not expand its 


program of studies beyond what can be 
offered by a small teaching staff. Its 
first responsibility is to meet as well as 
possible the common needs of all its pupils, 


and its second responsibility is to meet 
the special needs of the different groups 
of pupils. If it is to have proper balance, 
its program must be the result of rigorous 


selection. Many subjects desirable in some 
respects must be rejected in favor of others 
of greater values. The question as to the 
relative amount of emphasis to be given 
different subjects and subject groups and 
the determination, within the limits set 
by circumstances, of sequential groups of 
subjects sufficient to permit a desirable 
amount of concentration in the work 
of pupils along lines of major interests 
and purposes, present acute problems in 
the building of a program of studies for 
the rural high school. For example, how 
many courses in history and social science 


can be offered and what should these 
courses be? How much work should be 
given in foreign languages? What lan- 
guage or languages shall be offered? 


What shall be offered in practical arts and 
in fine How many and what 
vocational courses shall be given? 


arts? 


Alternation of Subjects a Practical Plan 


Finally the question arises as to the 
possible way of putting into operation a 
program of studies that will meet the 
common and differentiated needs of the 
pupils in any adequate manner without 
overloading the teaching staff and with- 
out having a large number of extremely 
small Here the possibility of 
alternation of subjects must be considered 
and the evolving of a practicable plan of 
alternation that will not operate in the 
direction of undesirable standards of work 
and that will not deprive any pupil from 
taking all the subjects needed to complete 
his course with the degree of continuity 
and variety desirable. Thus we have in 
determining a program of studies for 
a rural high school the problems: Of 
providing through a strictly limited 
number of subjects training in the direc- 
tion of each of the ultimate objectives; of 
providing a limited number of suitable 
sequential subject groups for meeting the 
differentiated needs of the major pupil 
groups; and of evolving a plan of alterna- 


classes. 


tion of subjects to give the greatest total 
offering without overloading the teaching 
staff and without having scheduled any 
large number of extremely small classes. 
In addition to these is the problem in 
the rural high school of adapting the 
program of studies to pupils of widely 
different degrees of ability under con- 
ditions not permitting ability grouping. 
This problem will undoubtedly become 
more important as we become more in- 
telligent with reference to the learning 
process. All these problems are in a large 
degree peculiar to a small high school such 
as the rural high schoolis. They are as yet 
unsolved. Their solution will depend 
upon the amount of special attention that 
is given them by persons with training 
and experience in dealing with them. 


Study of Children in Attendance Area 


The second group of problems to be con- 
sidered with reference to the program of 
studies in the rural high school concerns 
directly the rural pupil and his character- 
istics. The adaptation of the program of 
studies of the school requires the study of 
children of high-school age in the attend- 
ance area of the school. To obtain the 
answer to such questions as What percent- 
age of the boys and girls receive some high- 
school training? How much do they re- 
ceive? What becomes of those who enter 
high school but leave prior to graduation? 
and What becomes of those who are 
graduated? brings up problems similar for 
all schools. To obtain an answer as to 
what effect the rural environment has in 
forming the experience background and 
life standards and ideals of boys and girls 
and in shaping their interests, attitudes, 
and purposes, involves problems that de- 
mand of the one studying them different 
kinds of knowledge and experience and, in 
a degree at least, command of different 
techniques than are required for answering 
the same questions for urban areas. The 
problem of meeting the needs discovered, 
in an adequate manner, through a limited 
program of studies and with a small teach- 
ing staff, is again peculiar in many re- 
spects to the rural high school. 

The question of the native intelligence 
of the pupils of the rural high school is 
highly important. What is the level of 
intelligence of boys and girls of high- 
school age in rural areas? The capacity 
of its pupils will be a determinant of what 
the rural high school can accomplish 
through its program of studies and the 
difficulty of the materials that should go 
into that program. Some are of the 
opinion that the intelligence tests we now 
have are weighted in favor of the urban 
dweller because a large proportion of the 
elements in them are more likely to have 
come within the ken of the urban dweller 
than of the rural dweller. It seems 
probable at least that there is need of 
research to discover what the elements of 
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rural lifeare with the possibility of develop- 
ing tests for measuring the native intelli- 
gence of rural children that will give due 
attention to these elements. This brings 
up the whole question of rural environ- 
ments, their characteristics and their 
importance in shaping the mental devel- 
opment of rural youth. 

Early in my discussion I accepted the 
cardinal principles as the ultimate objec- 
tives toward which the program of 
studies in all high schools should point. 
I also advanced the view that so far as 
the ultimate objectives are concerned 
there should be no differentiation between 
schools. When the next step is taken, 
however, and we begin the work of setting 
up the more specific objective or goals 
to be reached, we at once get into 
fields where differentiation enters. In 
the third step, that of selecting specific 
materials, activities, and problems for a 
certain type of community through which 
the learner is to attain the objective set 
up, the desirability and even necessity of 
differentiation becomes still more evident. 
At this point we are driven willy-nilly 
into that group of problems related to the 
characteristics of the school’s environ- 
ment. We can not go far in following 
out the philosophy of education based 
upon life activities and needs without 
making an analysis, among other things, 
of the economic, health, civic, sociability, 
recreational, esthetic, religious, moral, 
and intellectual characteristics of the 
community of the school. 


Two Fine Studies of Secondary Education 


Two clear statements by students of 
secondary education should be brought 
to our attention at this time because of 
the fine way in which they indicate the 
need of adaptation of the educational 
activities of the school to the life of the 
community. Briggs gives as the func- 
tion of the school, first, “‘to teach its 
pupils to do better the desirable things 
that they are most likely to do anyway,” 
and, second, ‘‘to reveal higher types of 
activity and make these desired and to an 
extent possible.’”’” Chapman and Counts, 
in their Principles of Education, state that 
‘constant contact with the local com- 
munity should give significance to the 
principles which the student is expected 
to grasp.” 

Both of these statements indicate un- 
mistakably that the content of the pro- 
gram of studies for a high school, if that 
school is to perform in an effective way 
the task for which it is responsible, con- 
tains in some considerable degree mate- 
rials and exercises related to, and others 
specifically based upon, the physical and 
social phases of its environment. Cer- 
tainly there can be no question but that 
rural environments as a type differ in 
important respects from urban environ- 
ments as a type. 
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To be more concrete, let us consider 
from this angle certain of the cardinal 
principles. In the matter of the ulti- 
mate vocational objective it is quite gen- 
erally accepted that the work offered by a 
high school should be in vocations of 
major importance in the community, 
where these vocations are appropriate to 
secondary education. Hence, the voca- 
tional work in a rural high school, which 
can at best represent but one or two 
occupations, should be that pertaining 
to major vocations in its attendance area. 
While the ultimate objective in this work 
is the cardinal principle, vocation, the 
specific objectives must be differentiated 
in terms of the particular vocations in 
which the training is given. These 
specific objectives and the materials and 
exercises to be wy in attaining them can 
be determined only by individuals who 
know thoroughly the activities and prob- 
lems of those vocations and the circum- 
stances under which they are carried on 
in that particular community. Further- 
more, to direct effectively the vocational 
work in a program of studies requires a 
sympathetic understanding of the voca- 
tional problems of the community. 

In working toward the ultimate objec- 
tive of health it is probably true that a 
majority of the specific objectives should 
be the same for all schoois. Even among 
those that are alike for all schools, how- 
ever, there sre undoubtedly many that 
should receive different degrees of em- 
phasis in different high schools, and that 
should in part be attained through differ- 
ent materials and exercises. Some speci- 
fic health objectives will evidently need 
to be set up for rural high schools that are 
not neecled at all in urban school pro- 


grams. 
Natural Conditions Better in Open Country 


Let me illustrate: In health education 
we are concerned first with developing 
an individual who will observe in his own 
living desirable health practices and prin- 
ciples. In the second place, we wish to 
develop in this individual certain atti- 
tudes toward health and certain standards 
and ideals of health so that he will work 
for healthful conditions in the home and 
in the community. In the open country 
and in rural villages the natural conditions 
making for health are ordinarily better 
than in cities in that fresh air is more 
abundant, there is more opportunity for 
direct sunlight, and more large open 
spaces are accessible. On the other hand, 
sanitation is likely to be less well taken 
care of both in the community in general 
and in the home and its immediate sur- 
roundings. Garbage is often not well 
disposed of, water and food supplies are 
often poorly protected, and drainage is 
sometimes bad. 
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In the city also the individual is sur- 
rounded on all sides by regulative and 
protective health agencies; doctors and 
hospitals are close at hand, and individual 
responsibility for maintaining healthful 
living conditions is reduced to the mini- 
mum. In rural areas, on the other hand, 
the individual is personally responsible 
in a large degree for maintaining condi- 
tions favorable to his own good health 
and to the good health of the community 
asa whole. It is evident that the schools 
in these different types of situations must 
differentiate in their programs of health 
education. 

In the realm of citizenship, particularly 
in what we may call the civic aspect, it is 
again clear that the rural high school, if it 
is to keep in contact with the community 
and educate in part for life in the com- 
munity, should deal with materials and 
problems definitely related to the civic 
activities and the civic agencies and in- 
stitutions found in rural areas. Here, 
again, the agencies of civic control and 
those that protect the individual in his 
rights are less numerous and less evident 
than in urban communities. In a con- 
siderable proportion of rural communities 
police are practically unknown to high- 
school boys and girls. They have never 
met inspectors of plumbing and electric 
wiring and have never seen a building 
permit. 


Local Institutions Should Receive Emphasis 


More personal responsibility for civic 
activities must be assumed by the rural 
than the urban dweller, for he may go 
days and even weeks without being made 
conscious of agencies of civie control. 
Forms of local government are usually 
more or less peculiar to rural areas. 
While the pupil in the rural high school 
should undoubtedly become acquainted 
with State and National and even city 
civic institutions and their functions, in 
preparation for his more immediate civic 
activities and responsibilities, and as a 
starting point in developing in him the 
broader understanding of citizenship, his 
education with reference to his local insti- 
tutions should receive emphasis in his 
program of studies. 

Courses of study and textbooks com- 
monly used in rural high schools were 
planned and written largely from the view- 
point of the city and its institutions, so 
far as local problems are concerned, first, 
because those preparing them were better 
acquainted with cities, and, second, 
especially in the matter of textbooks, 
because cities were the largest buyers of 
textbooks. This makes the problem of 
adaptation more serious in rural high 
schools than in city schools. ae 

In training for worthy use of leisure 
we find another fruitful field for study in 


planning a program of studies for the 
rural high school. Space will permit only 
an illustration or two. To a large extent 
practicable ways of using leisure are de- 
pendent upon the possibilities of the 
community; the forms of leisure activi- 
ties desirable depend in no small degree 
upon the nature of the occupational activi- 
ties of a community. In any case there 
are the problems of utilizing the resources 
of the community and of counteracting 
its lacks and deficiencies. 


Develop Interest in Natural Phenomena 


In the past we have done but little in 
the rural high school to develop in pupils 
those interests and desires that would 
lead them in using leisure time worthily, 
especially through those types of activi- 
ties practicable for the average individual 
living in a rural community. We have 
not in our courses in science led them out 
into the observation and enjoyment of 
the plant and animal life about them. 
We have not developed in rural youth 
interests in rocks and streams and the 
other natural features of the world in 
which they live. Ordinarily little or no 
attention has been given to making con- 
nection between the science studied and 
the economic, social, esthetic, and other 
aspects of rural life. We have been too 
intent upon drill in dry facts and prin- 
ciples of a formal science which creates 
no enthusiasms and which should follow 
an interesting initiation into the materials 
and phenomena of nature with which 
science deals and upon the understanding 
of which it is based. 

In most rural communities libraries are 
not accessible and opportunities to come 
in contact with good books and maga- 
zines are lacking except as the high school 
offers them. There are some data avail- 
able that indicate that rural high-school 
boys and girls do less reading than urban 
boys and girls. There is some evidence 
that indicates that the reading done is 
likely to be such as is found in cheap 
magazines and paper-back novels. The 
rural high school should, it seems prob- 
able, give more attention than it does to 
the development of habits of reading for 
enjoyment that will be most likely to 
carry over into life. Should it not recog- 
nize that the bulk of the reading for 
leisure done by the average individual is, 
and probably always will be, in current 
books and magazines, and give consider- 
able emphasis to developing tastes and 
standards in the selection and reading of 
current literature? To overcome lacks 
and deficiencies of rural life might well 
be one of the important items in building 
a@ program of studies for the rural high 
school. It must be if the primary re- 
sponsibility of the school is to meet the 
common needs of pupils rather than the 
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needs of a special group as it has in the 
past. 

No small part of the task of building the 
program of studies for the rural high 
school is to be found in discovering and 
evaluating the educational by-products of 


rural social institutions other than the 


school. Closely related to that problem is 


the problem of locating educational lacks 
and deficiencies due to the absence of 
social institutions in rural areas. For 
example, in many rural communities no 


Boy and Girl Scout or Campfire organiza- 
tions with their programs of citizenship 


are to be found. In most rural com- 
munities there are no libraries other than 
the school library, no art galleries, no 
museums, no theaters except movies, and 
no orchestras or other musical organiza- 


tions of high-class offering opportunities 
to hear good music and operating in the 
direction of developing musical taste and 
musical appreciation. Often there are no 
places where boys and girls can get musical 
training even to the point of becoming 


good amateur performers. Often there 
are very limited opportunities for the 
observation and study of vocations. To 
what extent and how should the rural high 
school through its program of studies seek 


to overcome these lacks and deficiencies of 
rural environments? 


Program Not Restricted to Rural Problems 


In this brief discussion I have attempted 
to point out some of the problems involved 
in building a program of studies for the 
rural high school. I have tried to show 
that these problems are to a large degree 
due to the size of the school, to the char- 
acteristics of its pupil population, and to 
the characteristics of its rural environment 
and these factors working in combination. 
In the discussion of the school’s environ- 
ment especially I have sought to indicate 
very briefly some of the factors that 
should operate in the direction of differ- 
entiation of the program of studies in the 
rural high school from that of the urban 
school. To some extent where possible, 
I have endeavored to indicate rather 
specifically the nature of this differentia- 
tion where sociological studies have al- 
ready pointed the way. Throughout I 
have tried to hold to the thesis that, 
although the rural high school should not 
restrict its program of studies to materials, 
activities, and problems of rural life, it 
should utilize them in its work; that it 
should link up its curriculum content with 
the pupil’s background of experience and 
life and the activities of the community in 
general; that it should teach the pupil to 
do better the desirable things he will most 
likely do anyway and in addition reveal 
to him higher types of activity. 

In conclusion, the task of building an 
effective program of studies for the rural 
high school demands special study of the 
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Social Hygiene Work by the Parent- 


Teacher Associations 


District of Columbia Associations Have Emphasized Social Hygiene for Three Years. 


Work Has Grown from Small Beginning to Wide Extent. 


Outline of Elementary 


Parent-Teacher Course. Suggestions for Study Groups 


By Mrs. GILES SCOTT RAFTER 
President District of Columbia Branch, Congress of Parents and Teachers 


EADERS of the District of Columbia 
branch of the National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers after years 
of work and experience have conclusively 
developed the fact that instruction in 
social hygiene is a home duty, the child’s 
birthright. If the parent is untrained and 
unable, through lack of knowledge, to 
instruct his child in the facts of reproduc- 
tion, then more than ever it is the duty 
of the parent-teacher leaders to do more 
than appoint social hygiene chairmen. 

In the whole development of the public- 
school movement, parents have never 
cooperated in making up the program for 
the child’s academic life. Now a new 
subject has arisen, and it is one which 
concerns the home and requires parent 


cooperation. What are the parents going 
to do about it? It is a direct challenge 
to them. Is this important instruction 


and guidance in the life of the child to be 
left entirely in the hands of school 
teachers? 

The parents of the past and many of 
the present day are entirely too willing 
to leave to the schools the responsibility 
for the moral, physical, and intellectual 
development of their children. 

Many schools coordinate this instruc- 
tion with nature study, biology, and other 
sciences, and the child unknowingly 
absorbs the great truths of reproduction. 
Fortunate the child whose parents have 
wisely answered and directed his curiosity 
in seeking for the unknown, and who are 
in touch with what the school is doing 
along these lines. 





rural high school and its limitations and 
possibilities and of all aspects of rural life. 
Furthermore, it seems clear that any 
intelligent solution of the problems 
involved will require research by persons 
who are not only trained in the general 
principles of curriculum making but who 
know also rural life from all angles, as 
economic, health, civic, social, intellectual, 
recreational , and moral andethical. They 
will need to understand the prejudices, 
customs, attitudes, standards and ideals of 
rural people. Finally, they will need to 
have, or develop, techniques effective in 
studying rural people and their activities 
and problems. 


The home can not do this work alone, 
because the home does not stand alone; 
neither can the school do it alone, because 
the child spends only a small part of his 
life under the guidance of the teacher. 
This is a subject that in its very nature 
requires cooperation between the home 
and school. 

In a recent social hygiene course Dr. T. 
W. Galloway, the well-known lecturer on 
child development, said: 

“Ideally the education and conscious 
training needed by those who are to build 
effective families should begin in their 
infancy in the home of their parents, and 
should be continued progressively by all 
the agencies which touch intimately the 
conduct and character of young people. 
But most of us who are heads of families 
were not so educated; and if our children 
are to get from us a fair start toward this 
goal of perfect material and parental rela- 
tions, we and their other adult friends 
must achieve now for ourselves such mas- 
tery of the matter and method of sex- 
character education as will enable us to 
give them a better preparation than we 
had. 


Family, Companions, School, Church, Public Opinion 


“The community agencies which must 
effectively influence the young, in this as 
in other aspects of character and conduct, 
are: (1) Their families, (2) their compan- 
ions, (3) the schools, (4) the church and 
its educational instruments, and (5) the 
general opinions and standards of their 
community. Fair play to our children 
demands that all of these contribute the 
best that is possible. 

“The work which is just now being done 
in Washington, D. C., on behalf of chosen 
representatives of the Parent-Teacher 
Association and the leaders in other 
agencies is all arranged to this end. A 
body of some 50 or 60 such representatives 
of the parent-teacher organization is 
studying together under a leader the prob- 
lems of sex education in the homes, in 
order that they in turn may be fitted to 
lead the study of other parents, as well 
as to meet the needs of their own chil- 
dren.” 

This work has gone on in the District 
of Columbia for three years, growing from 

(Continued on pege 18) 
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Tulsa Schools Maintain Classes to E:du- 


cate Parents for Home Tasks 


Meetings of Each Class Are Held Weekly and Last About Two Hours. 
Informal Discussions, and Personal Conferences Characterize the Instruction. 


Lectures’ 


Indi- 


vidual Problems Receive Sympathetic Attention 


By EILEEN M. HARRISON 








ARENTAL « 
craft as it is\ealled in our State, 
is a part of the program of the 

home economics department of vocational 
education, of which Miss Kate North is 
State supervisor. It is also part of the 
city education, being 
ment in the Tulsa city school system. 
There is no doubt that it owes in a large 
measure its rapid growth to the recogni- 
tion of Dr. P. P. Claxton, superintendent 
of city schools, that the education of 
parents for their task is of direct value to 
the actual school work of the city. This 
has rendered it possible for him to give it 
the active support which is shared by all 


ucation, or mother- 


— 


a regular depart- 


Director of Mothercraft, Tulsa (Okla.) Public Schools 


departments of the schools. This close 
touch with all other branches of the school 
work renders it more effective in inter- 
preting school life to the home. 
Meetings are held in the schools morn- 
ings and afternoons, and evening classes 
conducted for both fathers and 
mothers. Mimeographed notices are 
taken by the children to their parents, 
and the mothers who come are eager to 
study the problems of home and family. 
The newspapers are also helpful 
mediums for giving publicity to class 
meetings, and the parent-teacher associa- 
tions aid with their telephone committees. 
All types of mothers attend these meet- 


are 


local 


ings. Some have been college and pro- 
fessional women; some have not had the 
advantage of college education, but have 
read and studied; and others are from 
underprivileged homes. The groups are 
cosmopolitan in their make-up, but since 
the schools form the centers, their mental 
level is uniform enough for them to 
enjoy working together. We have some 
classes where the footman waits outside 
for milady, who has all that education, 
culture, and money can give her; and we 
have some women homes need 
everything—intelligence, cleanliness, and 
even food. One group in an almost aban- 
doned mining district taught the 
value of soap and water, sheets, and fresh 
vegetables. The average group however, 
is from the middle-class American home 
which, after all, is the bulwark of most of 
our progress. All the mothers are eagerly 
hunting for the best way to provide the 
proper environment and training for their 
children. 


whose 


was 


We have had classes in 37 schools this 
year with 2,000 men and women regis- 
tered for study of the home and family. 
The work is divided into units of 6, 9, and 














Informa] teas afford opportunities for discussing summer occupations of the family 
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12 wee depending upon the course 
offered These units consist of many 
aspects home and family problems. 
Because we so firmly believe in the 
importance of the home for the child we 
have one basic unit, ‘‘home and family 
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meeting and for training in leadership. 
The members of this group carry back to 
the local classes any project the depart- 
ment is working out for the entire city. 
One of these projects is the playground 
movement, which has resulted in many 

















A miniature playground constructed to show the possibilities of home play 


relationships,’’ in which we set up the 
responsibilities of a home manager to 
her family, correlating housekeeping and 
They are not necessarily 
synonymous terms, yet some knowledge 
housekeeping enables the 
secure leisure and strength for 
her home making. On the opposite side, 
principles of home making enable parents 
to place first things first and to agree 
with Doctor Lucas, who says in ‘‘The 
Health of the Runabout Child” that 
“‘Indigestion is partly the inability to 
digest foods, partly the inability to 
digest a situation, and parents are fully 
as responsible for the situations they 
place before the child as for the food they 
set before him.” Besides home and 
family relationships we have many 
units, including the psychology of the 
school child, the preschool child, the 
adolescent, recreation and stories in the 
home, behavior problems, food units, 
problems of a father in the home, and social 
problems of the family. 


home making 


of scientific 


mother to 


Council Is the Coordinating Agency 


One important group from the viewpoint 
of helpfulness to the mother-craft director 
is the mothers’ study class council, 
which is composed of representatives 
from each study group. These women 
meet each week for a short business 


more home playgrounds for the children; 
another is the educational survey of pre- 
school children in which an effort is made 
to have all the children who will enter 
school for the first time next fall prepared 
physically, socially, and emotionally for 


17 
the new contacts. This year I have in 
my office slips containing names of 
5,000 children who will enter school for 
the first time next fall; that shows the 
extent of the work. Publicity for any 
speaker brought to the city and for other 
social or educational features is directed 
through committees from this council. 


Correlated With Work of Other Departments 


Since correlation of all departments is 
one objective of the Tulsa school system, 
the mother-craft department makes an 
effort to have the directors of the other 
departments present to the council and 
as many of the groups as possible the 
goals of their own departmental work and 
also the home application of this. Thus 
the art director held, under the auspices 
of our department, an exhibit of Christ- 
mas gifts made by children. Sponsoring 
the sale of articles made in the Edison 
Vocational School was another piece of 
work. The playground director and her 
staff aid in the home playground contest 
and in return are aided by the groups of 
mothers during the May-day programs. 
The mother-craft and home-economies 
directors work together in all of their 
plans; the women visit the preparental 
classes and the directors correlate activi- 
ties in parental and preparental training. 

The classes generaily meet once a week 
for hour-and-a-half or two-hour periods; 
the programs usually consist of lectures, 
followed by a discussion period. Outlines 
and questions are used and reference 
material is supplied. It is our firm belief 
that parental education is not merely an 
intellectual pursuit and that it is impossi- 
ble to give a solution to a problem of 








The “ council” discusses certain aspects of intelligence tests 
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human growth as one would issue a dose 
of medicine; so each mother is encouraged 
to choose a project for her own study. 
It may be a very simple one, such as ‘‘the 
curing of Mary’s temper tantrums,”’ or it 
may be “‘the adjusting of a grandmother 
and 15-year-old daughter so that each 
may be comfortable.” 


Changed Attitudes Result from Activities 


Many projects are chosen, and after 
analysis, step by day by day, 
activities are arranged so that changed 
attitudes may be the result. Sometimes 
these projects are known only to the 
mother and teacher, but more often, 
especially if the project be one of general 
interest, reports of progress or failure are 
given at certain periods during class meet- 
ings. These projects are also helpful to 
the lecturer in her process of adapting 
general problems to specific group needs. 
Special references and questions are also 
given to the student upon her project, and 
often one or more individual conferences 
are held with her. The director reserves 
one-half day a week for conferences with 
parents who desire individual did. 

And how do we measure results? This 
is a difficult thing to do, for results are 
not always tangible. We attempt to 
evaluate the work by the attendance and 
by requests for other units, by projects of 
helpfulness to the community and from 
reports which may come as to changed 
attitudes in the home. The growing in- 
terest of the fathers and other members 
of the family in the work is ndicative of 
progress made by the student. One 
father said, “I never want my wife to 
miss the meetings. She brings back so 
many things we can work out together.”’ 
A neighbor remarked, ‘‘ There is surely a 
difference in the atmosphere of Mrs. B’s 
home since she commenced to study in 
that class.”” A school principal made the 
remark that he could tell by the manner 
in which parents approached him whether 
they were members of a study group, 
adding that the influence reached far 
beyond the radius of the group itself. In 
the joint groups for fathers and mothers 
the fathers are active in leading discus- 
sions and working out projects. Many 
come alone, remarking, ‘“‘We take turns 
in staying with the children and my wife 
attends the Kendall’”—or some other 
unit—“and I come here. Then we talk 
it over at home and read the books 


together.” 
Parents Understand Family Life 


These are the things which make us feel 
that the work is worth the effort, time, 
and money expended upon it, for it is 
pioneer work and much of progress lies 
ahead. The encouraging thing is that so 
Many parents have caught the vision of a 
well-adjusted family life and are so willing 
to work toward its development. 
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Social Hygiene Work in 
Washington 


(Continued from page 15) 


a small group of mothers in a local asso- 
ciation to a State-wide development. 
The leader has been Mrs. W. P. Roop, 
who is the State chairman. She was 
awarded a scholarship by the National 
Social Hygiene Society of New York and 
has just completed a course at Chautauqua, 
N. Y., under Doctor Galloway and Mr. 
Newell Edson, a member of the staff of 
the American Social Hygiene Association. 

The time is coming when there will be 
training classes for the chairmen of local 
organizations, and the work will be given 
by these chairmen to members who wish 
to take it in the local groups. A pam- 
phlet is now in the hands of the printer 
and will be ready for use in September, 
in which the effort is made to present the 
facts of reproduction so that the parent 
may have them in mind when the oppor- 
tunity to use them arises. 


Natural Study Is Best Background 


The nature-study approach is used as 
it forms the best background for the facts 
of human reproduction. With thissetting 
at his command the parent will be enabled 
to relate the facts of human reproduction 
to those of life in general. It does not 
mean that this is the best method of ap- 
proach to the subject with the child. 
Obviously the question that is asked by 
the child is the one that should be an- 
swered. But if his attention can be 
turned from the particular fact in human 
reproduction to its significance in the 
whole scheme of reproduction, the first 
step toward a wholesome attitude regard- 
ing the subject has been taken. 

An ovtline of what an elementary 
parent-teacher course in social hygiene 
should do follows: 

A. Should cover facts parents want to 


know. (a) For class work the nature- 
study approach should be used. (6) 
Books recommended for use are: (1) 


“The Way Life Begins,” by Vernon M. 
and Bertha C. Cady; (2) ‘‘Growing Up,” 
by Karl de Schwenetz; (3) ‘‘Projects in 
Social Hygiene,” by Dr. T. W. Galloway; 
(4) ‘‘Plant and Animal Children,” by 
Ellen Torrell. Nos. 1, 2, 3 are for 
parents. No. 1 presents the facts in a 
simple scientific way. No. 2 presents 
them in a popular way. No. 3 is to 
stimulate discussion. No. 4 should be in 
the hands of the children. 

B. Should give the parent a vocabulary. 
(a) How to get it. (b) How to use it. 

C. It should give typical examples of 
opportunities that arise to give tMfis in- 
formation to the child in the first eight 
years. 

D. It should show how to utilize these 
opportunities. 


The following books are recommended 
for each association to make available to 
its leaders and members: For study: 
Cady, ‘‘The Way Life Begins”; Galloway, 
“Biology of Sex’’; Greenberg, ‘‘ Parents 
and Education’’; De Schwenetz, ‘‘Grow- 
ing Up.” For reference: Bigelow, ‘‘Sex 
Education”; Galloway, ‘‘Sex and Social 
Health.”’ For collateral reading: Gallo- 
way, ‘‘Reproduction,”’ ‘‘The Father and 
His Boy,” “‘Love and Marriage’’; Torelle, 
“Plant and Animal Children.”’ The 
motion-picture films ‘‘Gift of Life’ and 
“Science of Life’’ can be used in social 
hygiene work. 


Suggestions Sent to All Associations 


The following suggestions for study 
groups have been sent to parent- 
teacher associations in Washington: 

1. The loeal organizations should own 
the four books listed for use by the 
chairman or to loan to parents. 

2. As many members of the class as 
possible should own these books. 

3. Books should be brought to the 
first monthly meeting of the organization 
and talked about when the study group 
is formed. 

4. The preschool chairman should in- 
clude *in the summer round-up material 
a mimeographed notice of the social- 
hygiene course. This gives an advance 
notice of the work. 

5. The principal of the school should 
be asked to send home by each child the 
same notice. This should be done before 
the first monthly parent-teacher meeting. 

6. A practical time for the study group 
meeting is from 10 to 11.45 a.m. This 
enables the members to shop, go to the 
class, and to reach home by noon. 

7. It is important to cover the material 
assigned in the textbooks first and to 
have an objective. This gives the mem- 
bers of the group a sense of having 
accomplished something. 

8. There should always be time for 
discussion, which to be resultful must be 
carefully guided. 

9. Notebooks should be kept for sug- 
gestions and apt illustrations that arise. 

10. Questions that can not be answered 
should be referred to some one to look 
up or taken to the central class for 
social hygiene chairmen. 

Several of the heads of departments 
in the junior high schools of the District 
are doing excellent work. The National 
Social Hygiene Society has been most 
cooperative and energetic in furnishing 
lecturers and conducting classes, not 
only with parents but with school officials. 

The leaders of the District of Columbia 
branch of the National Congress are 
heart and soul in the work, and very 
many of the local associations are co- 
operating, so that the results have been 
very encouraging. 


all 
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Status of Home Economics In Accred- 


ited High Schools of Georgia 


Fewer than a Third of the Accredited High Schools of the State Offer Home Economics. 
In the Schools that Offer it, Nearly all the Girls, Apparently, Have Some Home 


Economics. 


Home Practice Correlated with Instruction 


By LEILA BUNCE 
Director of Home Economics, Fulton County High School, Atlanta, Ga. 


NLY 112 of the 350 accredited four- 
year high schools of Georgia 


offer instruction in home eco- 
nomics in any form. This was developed 
by an inquiry recently addressed to the 
principals of all the schools. So much 
being determined, another inquiry was 
instituted to learn the character of the 
instruction given in the 112 schools, and a 
carefully drawn questionnaire was sent 
to the principal of each, 82 of whom 


replied. 

The data compiled from these ques- 
representing so large a per- 
all schools that offer home 
economics as a required or elective 
subject, should be conclusive evidence 
of the present status of home economics 
in Georgia. The study will justify itself 
and atone for the inaccuracies and dis- 
crepancies inherent in all first surveys 
if it may be of some use as a basis for 
evaluating future tendencies as well as 
the present needs of home economics in 
the State. 

Of the 82 schools reporting on the ques- 
tionnaire, 8 schools were of the 6-3-3 
type, 67 were of the 7—4 type, and 7 of the 
8-4 type; 12,558 girls were enrolled. 
Only 7,232 girls, or 57 per cent of the girl 
enrol!ment, were reported as scheduled 
for home-economics work. 


tionnaires, 
centage ol 


Greatest Enrollment in Early Grades 


Distribution of the enrollment in home- 
“economics classes by years in these high 
schools is as follows: In the first year 
there are 3,527 girls, or 49 per cent of all 
scheduled for the home-economics work. 
In the second year 2,207 girls, or 31 per 
cent of those taking the course are en- 
rolled. In the third year are 893 girls, or 
12 per of those who take home 
economics. In the fourth year a further 
enrollment loss is encountered, and only 
8 per cent of the home-economics students, 
a total of 605 girls, are scheduled. 

In 1926, 2,029 girls graduated from 
these high schools. Of this number 650, 
or approximately 30 per cent, went to 
college; 261 girls, or approximately 12 
per cent, are working outside the home; 
and 91 girls, or 4.1 per cent, have married 
since graduating. 


cent 


Fifty-four schools require home eco- 
nomics for graduation with the following 
distribution by years: 30 per cent in the 


first year; 30 per cent in the second year; 
24 per cent in the third year; and 16 
per cent in the fourth year. 

Thirteen schools require 7 periods per 
week for one year for 1 unit of credit, 
the same as for chemistry or other 
science; 69 schools require 10 periods 
per week for one year as 1 unit of credit. 

Of the 82 high schools reporting, 2,355 
girls are electing the subject. Of this 
number, 978 are in the first year, 592 in 
the second year, 468 in the third year, 
and 317 in the fourth year. As reasons 
for failure on the part of girls to elect 
this course, 31 schools report conflicts 
in schedule; 34 report preference for some 
other elective; 30 report lack of time due 
to the burden of other subjects required; 
and 17 report failure of colleges to give 
entrance credit for the subject. 


Home Practice Coordinated With Instruction 


Sixty-seven schools reported having 
home practice and home project work. 
Very few of this number, however, re- 
ported the details of home practice. The 
problems assigned were meal planning, 
meal preparation, care and repair of 
clothes, refurnishing the bedroom, home 
improvement, care of children, and im- 
proving the health, listed in the order of 
frequency. 

Thirty-three schools reported having 
made a survey. In the majority of these 
surveys questionnaires regarding home 
activities were filled out by the girls. 
Others reported home visits and reports 
from mothers. 

No standardization and little similarity 
were found in the courses of these schools. 
Food and clothing predominate through- 
out as major-course content, and the 
number which include child care, personal 
health, home nufsing, family relations, 
and budgets is comparatively few. This 
lack of standardization may explain to 
some extent the reluctance of certain 
colleges to recognize home economics 
credits. It is fully obvious that because 
of this unstandardized condition a girl 
transferring from one school to another 
would encounter numerous duplications 
and serious omissions of subject matter. 
The dissimilarities of the courses can not 
be explained by the differences in local 
industrial or social conditions. 

Only two schools reported offering a 
course for boys. One of these was a 
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course in food selection and the other was 
a@ general course to furnish the informa- 
tion boys would need with regard to their 
food supplies 

Sixty-six schools reported the require- 
ment of textbooks, but so little uniformity 
was shown in the selection of these that 
it would be useless to list the books here. 

Reports show 67 home economics de- 
partments on the first or second floor in 
their respective buildings, near the science 
and art rooms; 10 are in the basement 
near the science and art rooms, with all 
windows above the ground; 2 are in base- 
ments near lavatories, the lower half of 
the windows being below the ground. 


Sixty Schools Serce Family Meals 


Forty food laboratories were equipped 
with unit desks; 13 have unit kitchens; 
20 have the combination of unit desks 
and unit kitchens; and 9 have the hollow 
square style. Sixty have dining rooms 
or some other place to serve family meals. 
Thirteen clothing laboratories have the 
unit desk style; 66 have large tables with 
the storage space separate, and 3 reported 
other styles. A home management house 
or apartment was reported by 15, and a 
cottage by 3. 

Of the 114 home economics teachers in 
the 82 schools, 72 have degrees and 24 
have done graduate work. 

Thirty-nine schools charge a food labo- 
ratory fee; 25 charge $1 to $2 per year, 
5 charge $3, and 9 charge more. Ten 
schools charge a clothing laboratory fee, 
varying from 25 cents to $2. 

Fourteen reported having cafeterias; 18 
use large rooms equipped with stoves, 6 
use the food laboratory, and 4 use class- 
rooms. 
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City School Boards Becoming 
Steadily Smaller 


Material reductions in the size of boards 
of education in the larger cities of the 
United States have been made within re- 
cent years, as shown by a study of cer- 
tain practices in city school administration 
by W. S. Deffenbaugh, chief city schools 
division of the United States Bureau of 
Education, published as City School Leaf- 
let No. 29. Few authorities on school 
administration favor a board of educa- 
tion of more than 9 members. The aver- 
age number is 7.8 members. Only 14.3 
per cent of cities of 100,000 or more popu- 
lation and 13.7 per cent of cities of 30,000 
to 100,000 population reporting have 
boards of education exceeding 9 members. 


ty 


Every school in the Province of Sas- 
katchewan, Canada, is required to main- 
tain a school library, and $10 for each 
room in operation must be expended an- 
nually in the purchase of books from an 
authorized list. 
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New Books in Education 


Prepared in THE LIBRARY DIVISION, Bureau of Education 


Aver, Frep C., and Barr, A. S. The 
organization of supervision. An analy- 
sis of the organization and administra- 
tion of supervision in city school sys- 
tems. New York, London, D. Apple- 
ton and company [1928]. xviii, 397 
Ds,.12°, 


So varied is the practice of supervision throughout 
the United States that the authors have felt it de- 
sirable to summarize the best existing theories and 
practices in order that superintendents may have a 
practical basis for the organization of local systems 
of supervision. The book, while dealing largely 
with the supervision of instruction, necessarily con- 
siders the wider problem of administrative organi- 
zation in so far as it bears upon supervision. A 
chapter is given to the rise of supervision, and a com- 
prehensive bibliography is appended. 


J. Hersert. Principles 
of junior high-school 
mathematics. New York and London, 
The Century co. [1928]. xiv, 355 p. 8°. 


This volume, while not neglecting the guiding 
principles or ultimate educational goals of the teach- 
ing of mathematics, deals largely with a considera- 
tion of the junior high school mathematics curricu- 
lum and the most effective ways of realizing the 
objectives of mathematical instruction. In the fields 
of tests and measurements, technique of teaching, 
curriculum-making, and educational philosophy, 
much of proven worth has not found its way into 
the methods courses in the teaching of secondary 
school mathematics. The author attempts to reme- 
dy this defect by calling attention to the best that 
has been achieved during the past 19 years. 


and methods 


Couuines, Ettsworts. Project teaching 
in elementary schools. New York and 
London, The Century co. [1928]. xvii, 
571 p. 8°. 

In this book the author treats both the theory 
and practice of progressive teaching in elementary 
schools. Child life is interpreted in terms of pur- 
poseful activity, and teaching is interpreted in terms 
of guidance of purposeful activities. So that teach- 
ers may better understand the guidance procedure 
in actual classrooms, projects to meet the individual 
differences in the purposeful activities of boys and 
girls are presented. The procedure has been tried 
out in several elementary schools over a period of 
years, and found helpful and practical to teachers. 
Although this book is primarily for teacher-training 
institutions, elementary teachers will find much 
suggestive material therein for forwarding pro- 
gressive school work. 


Freup, Water Tayitor. A guide to 
literature for children. Boston, New 
York fetc.], Ginn and company [1928]. 
x, 226 p. 12°. 


The influence of good books upon the unfolding 
mind of youth is so important that no one who 
knows and loves children can fail to appreciate it. 
The author’s original idea in preparing this book 
was-io revise his earlier book, entitled “ Fingerposts 
to children’s reading.”” However, so much new 
material was found and so much of the older ma- 
terial had become out of date, that what is here 
presented is practically a new book. It is hoped 
that it will be of use to parents and librarians as 
Well as to teachers. 


GopDARD, 


GrizzeELL, Emir DuNCcAN. 


Haze.TINE, Mary EMoGENE. 


Hvtt, 


Henry Hersert. School 
training for gifted children. Yonkers- 
on-Hudson, N. Y., Chicago, Ill.,World 
book company [1928). x, 226 p. 
illus., tables, diagrs. 12°. 

This is a study of the psychology of gifted chil- 
dren which covered a period of five years. It is an 
attempt to give a picture of public-school classes of 
gifted children actually at work. The primary 
object of the book is to promote the movement for 
special classes for gifted children by enrichment 
only. Many schools were visited, among them the 
schools of Cleveland, Ohio, which were studied as a 
type and reported on in this volume. The author 
advocates the starting of special classes by superin- 
tendents that a nation-wide movement may result. 


Education: 
principles and practices. An _ intro- 
ductory course. New York, The Mac- 
millan company, 1928. xvi, 428 p. 
tables, diagrs. 12. 

This volume is adapted for use as # course in 
education, being the outgrowth of an introductory 
course in the school of education, University of 
Pennsylvania, where the author is teaching. The 
opening chapters are given to the history and 
development of American education, and proceeding 
to the discussion of the new and vital trends in our 
educational system. A diagram is given which 
graphically presents the essential elements of educa- 
tion, of which the child and the curriculum are the 
center for which all else exists. Extensive bibliog- 
raphies are furnished for each chapter. 


Anniver- 
saries and holidays; a calendar of days 
and how to observe them. Chicago, 
Ill., American library association, 1928. 
xx, 288 p. 8°. 

This volume is intended for those teachers, 
school administrators, and others who are constantly 
looking for material for the schoolroom that will be 
of use in constructing programs for special days, 
holidays, ete. It contains a mass of material con- 
cerning national heroes, leaders in science, invention, 
religion, arts, and letters, etc., useful in the class- 
room in teaching patriotic and ethical ideals. 


CirarK L. Aptitude testing. 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y., Chicago, 
Ill., World book company [1928]. xiv, 
535 p. tables, diagrs. 12°. (Measure- 
ment and adjustment series, ed. by 
Lewis M. Terman.) 

Aptitude testing, or determining aptitude for a 
vocation or other activity, is a comparatively new 
field with but few studies yet published that treat 
the subject in a comprehensive manner. This 
volume undertakes to show those engaged in this 
kind of work, whether in vocational guidance, gen- 
eral personnel work, or employment selection, how 
to carry it on by scientific procedures. ‘The author 
has also designed the work for use by college and 
university classes. 


INsTITUTE FOR GOVERNMENT RESEARCH, 


Washington, D. C. The problem of 
Indian administration: Report of a 
survey made at the request of Hon. 
Hubert Work, Secretary of the Interior, 
and submitted to him February 21, 
1928. Survey staff, Lewis Meriam, 


O 


Loaasa, HANNAH. 


technical director, Ray A. Brown, 
Henry Roe Cloud, Edward Everett 
Dale, Emma Duke, Herbert R. 
Edwards, Fayette Avery McKenzie, 
Mary Louise Mark, W. Carson Ryan, 
jr., William J. Spillman. Baltimore, 
Md., Johns Hopkins press, 1928. xxii, 
872 p. tables. 8°. (Institute for gov- 
ernment research. Studies in adminis- 
tration.) 

The Institute for government research has sur- 
veyed a number of federal bureaus, and this survey 
of the economic and social conditions of the A meri- 
can Indian was begun in 1926. It covers a wide 
field, including “5 jurisdictions which were either 
agencies, reservations, hospitals, or schools, and 
involving a study of practically all the Western 
States which have any.considerable Indian popula- 
tion. The section devoted to Indian education sets 
forth the views of the surveyors regarding mission 
Schools, Government day schools, reservation 
boarding schools, higher education, as well as voca- 
tional guidance, illiteracy, adult education, teachers 
and teacher training, religious education, occupa- 
tions, ete. 


The high-school li- 
brary; its function in education. New 
York, D. Appleton and company [1928] 
ix, 283 p. 12°. 

In designing this book to provide material for 
courses in education and for use in library training 
courses, the chief purpose has been to show the 
function of the library in secondary schools, to state 
the underlying educational principles upon which 
modern high-school library service is based, and 
to show the contributions of the library to the objec- 
tives of education. The appendices include the 
north central association score card for school 
libraries, selected book lists, and a list of library 
schools. 


Mason, Marta Spracup, ed. Parents 


and teachers. A survey of organized 
cooperation of home, school, and com- 
munity. Prepared under the auspices 
of the National congress of parents and 
teachers. Boston, New York [etc.], 
Ginn and company [1928]. xv, 317 p. 
illus. 12°. 

Part I of this book comprises chapters written by 
prominent educators, defining education and show- 
ing how the home, the school, the community, and 
religion may contribute to the education of an indi- 
vidual. Part Il discusses the underlying principles 
of the parent-teacher movement as it has been de- 
veloped by the National congress of parents and 
teachers. The book is a general summary of the 
parent-teacher movement in the United States, giv- 
ing its origin, purposes, and accomplishments. 


OpE.LL, C. W. Traditional examinations 


and new-type tests. New York & 
London, The Century co. [1928]. xvii, 
469 p. 8°. 

A presentation of both the traditional examina- 
tions and the new-type tests is given in this book, 
showing the merits and the limitations of each, and 
suggesting how each may be so constructed and used 
as to yield the greatest returns. Two chapters are 
included on the marking system. The author 
reviews the fragmentary material on new type tests 
which is to be found for the most purt in the form of 
periodical articles, pamphlets, monographs, and 
single chapters in books. A selected and annotated 
bibliography of 100 titles is included. In the prep- 
eration of this book, the author had in mind the 
needs of teachers actually in service, at the same time 
he endeavored to make the book serviceable to 
prospective teachers. 

































NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
COMMENDS BUREAU OF EDUCATION 


FENG SL %E COMMEND the work of the United States 
oe 22 Bureau of Education, done too often with 
xe W/ ye meager funds and inadequate equipment. 

7 We urge upon Congress the importance of 
SFC MUS making to the Bureau of Education such 
adequate appropriations as will enable it to do effectively 
and on the plane of present needs all the work of investiga- 
tion, information, advice, and promotion for which it was 
established. Because of the rapid growth of the public high 
school as a part of our system of education we urge the 
need of a comparatively large appropriation for the special 
purpose of enabling the Bureau, in cooperation with State 
and local authorities and agencies, to make a thorough and 
comprehensive study of public secondary education, its or- 
ganization and methods, and its relation to and articulation 


both with elementary education and with higher education. 
. Resolution adonted by the National Education Association 
' at the Minneapolis meeting, July 6, 1928 
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PR GR GCOPE LO OLE ORC 


THE QUICKENING 


MERALALALAL ALA QA LRP SR IA SE SE IG IE 


CopyriGHt 1928 


As first love’s radiance and celestial fire 
Pale all too soon to sombre hues of gray, 

So may the spirit lose its heaven-born light. 
The vision fades, the urge divine grows less 
When daily life becomes monotonous. 

Then teacher, put your musty books aside. 
Drop chalk and chart, hide roll-book out of sight. 
Look deep into those glowing eyes of youth 
And contact life again. Thrill with new love, 
Adventure, and high zeal, and you will meet 
An understanding heart. And thus again 


The sacred fire is lit—for Love gives life. 


JOSEPHINE M. FABRICANT 


De Witt Clinton High School 
New York City 



































